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PREFACP:. 

THE  -utility  of  biography  as  a  pleasant  mode  of  instruction  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  has  too  often  been 
acknowledged  to  need  further  commendation  here.  The  follow 
ing  series  of  "lives" — written  by  request — is  an  attempt, 
however  imperfect,  to  portray  the  chief  events  in  the  careers  of 
some  who  in  their  day  and  generation  were  famous  alike  for 
their  devotion  to  the  Church  and  their  loyalty  to  all  that  con 
cerned  the  true  interests  of  the  State.  Exception  may  possibly 
be  taken  to  some  of  the  names  selected,  but  the  choice  of 
subjects  has  been  attended  with  certain  difficulties,  which  call 
for  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  critical  reader.  In  conclusion,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  endeavour  to  set  before  the  young  student 
various  examples  of  good  men  and  true,  will  not  be  considered 
superfluous  or  wholly  without  its  use  in  the  scheme  of  Catholic 
education. 
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LUIZ     CAMOENS, 

THE    EPIC    POET    OF    PORTUGAL, 
1517  or  1524—1580. 

DOM  LUIZ  DE  CAMOENS,  justly  called  "The  Homer  and 
Virgil  of  Portugal,"  was  unfortunate  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave,  and  his  life  fully  illustrates  the  calamities. which 
have  so  often  followed  those  devoted  to  the  muse.  He 
was  born  either  in  1517  or  1524 — for  accounts  dtffer^-rand 
while  yet  an  infant,  lost  his  father,  Simon  Vas  de  Camoens," 
in  a  shipwreck  near  India.  His  mother,  though  deprived', 
of  nearly  all  her  fortune  by  this  sad  accident,  was. able 
to  give  her  son  a  good  education,  and  in  due  course  he 
entered  the  University  of  Coimbra.  Here  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  classical  study,  and  soon  acquired 
no  small  share  of  learning,  though  Voltaire  afterwards 
rashly  asserted  that  the  youth  of  the  poet  was  spent  "  in 
idleness  and  ignorance."  On  leaving  the  University, 
Camoens  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  captivated  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  day  by  his  "  prepossessing 
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appearance  and  elegant  accomplishments."  Having 
aspired,  however,  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  above  him  in 
rank,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of  her  family,  banished 
to  Santarem.  While  here  he  commenced  writing  the 
Lusiad,  and  also  formed  the  resolution  of  embarking  on  a 
career  of  adventure. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  King  John  III.  was 
fitting,  out  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  of  Ceuta,  and 
Camoens  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer.  He  was 
accepted,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage 
and  soldierly  qualities,  but  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  enemy  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  right  eye. 

Camoens  returned  to  Lisbon,  but  his  eminent  services 
obtained  for  him  no  reward  from  the  Court.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said  that  his  abilities  as  a  soldier  had 
raised  up  no  little  envy  against  him,  and  in  1553  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  seek  better  fortune  in  India.  As 
the  ship  left  his  native  shores,  he  expressed  his  resolution 
of  never  returning  in  the  words  of  the  sepulchral  monu 
ment  of  Scipio  Africanus  :  Ingvata  patria,  non  possidebis  ossa 
mea  (Ungrateful  country,  thou  shalt  not  even  have  my 
bones  !) 

Misfortune  still  dogged  the  path  of  this  great  genius,  as 
if  to  complete,  as  it  were,  his  poetic  career.  Three  of  the 
ships  of  the  convoy  were  lost  in  a  storm,  and  that  which 
bore  the  poet  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

Arrived  at  Goa,  Camoens  found  no  other  occupation 
open  to  him  save  that  of  arms,  and  he  consequently  joined 
a  Portuguese  force  then  fitting  out  to  aid  the  King  of 
Cochin  against  the  Rajah  of  Pimenta.  The  poet,  as 
usual,  covered  himself  with  glory,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  from  a  plague  which  carried  off  the  bulk 
of  his  comrades.  The  following  year  he  accompanied  Don 
Manuel  de  Vasconcello  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arabian 
corsairs,  and  while  sojourning  with  the  troops  in  the 
island  of  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  abundant 
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leisure  to  note  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  district,  which 
he  has  so  vividly  described  in  his  poem.  He  visited 
Mount  Felix  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  but  unfor 
tunately  for  himself  indulged  in  some  satires  against  the 
Government,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  by  the 
Viceroy  to  Macao.  Here  his  poverty  forced  him  to  accept 
the  very  prosaic  post  of "  Administrator  of  the  effects  of 
deceased  persons,"  but  the  office,  if  uncongenial,  enabled 
him  not  only  to  meet  his  expenses,  but  even  to  put  some 
thing  by.  After  a  time,  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Goa,  and  on  the  way  was  shipwrecked,  but 
managed  to  save  both  his  life  and  his  poems. 

At  Goa  a  shameful  charge  of  peculation  was  brought 
against  him,  with  reference  to  his  legal  post  at  Macao ; 
Camoens  not  only  completely  refuted  the  accusation,  but 
even  covered  his  enemies  with  confusion.  Once  more  the 
poet  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  take  service  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  under  Dom  Pedro  Barreto,  against  the 
"distant  and  barbarous  settlement  of  Sofala."  At  this 
last  place  Camoens  found  a  ship  bound  for  Europe,  and 
despite  his  vow  never  to  see  his  country  again,  he  resolved 
to  return  home.  His  friends,  Anthony  de  Cabra  and 
Hector  de  Sylveira,  purchased  his  discharge  from  the 
service,  and  in  1569,  after  sixteen  years'  absence,  the  poet 
arrived  at  Lisbon.  Camoens  found  his  native  city  ravaged 
by  the  plague,  and  it  was  under  these  ill-omened  circum 
stances  that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  immortal  epic.  The 
Lusiad,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1572,  was  dedicated 
to  King  Sebastian,  who  graciously  received  it,  and  in 
spite  of  his  embarrassments,  bestowed  upon  the  author  a 
small  pension. 

The  Lusiad,  or,  to  give  it  its  Portuguese  title,  Os 
Lusiadas,  celebrates  not  only  the  exploits  of  the  Lusi- 
tanians  or  Portuguese  in  India,  but  also  all  the  illustrious 
actions  performed  by  that  race  during  its  history.  The 
epic  embraces  all  the  legends  and  fables  of  the  country, 
and  also  pays  a  special  tribute  to  the  great  navigator, 
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Vasco  da  Gama,  though  this  latter  is  not  the  hero  of  the 
poem.  The  general  inspiration  of  Camoens  was  a  pas 
sionate  love  of  his  country,  and  all  that  pertained  to  her 
glory  and  renown. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  genius,  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  work,  the  bitter  fortune  of  the  poet  re 
mained  unchanged.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
one  hard  struggle  against  poverty,  and  there  is  no  more 
pathetic  spectacle  in  literary  history  than  that  of  this  great 
genius  neglected  by  the  world,  and  forced  to  depend  for 
his  maintenance  on  the  alms  collected  from  door  to  door  by 
a  faithful  Indian  servant.  It  is  the  instances  of  suffering 
genius  and  martyred  greatness  that  make  up  the  tragedy  of 
history,  and  whether  it  is  Socrates  and  Phocion  forced  to 
drink  the  hemlock,  Dante  in  exile,  Cervantes  a  prisoner,  or 
Camoens  nearly  dying  from  want,  the  story  is  always  the 
same.  But  the  epic  poet  of  Portugal  in  our  opinion 
deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  for  despite  his  terrible  calamities,  he  ever 
rose  superior  to  misfortune,  and  mourned  his  country's 
afflictions  rather  than  his  own.  When  the  expedition  of 
King  Sebastian  against  the  Moors  ended  in  disaster  and 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Alca§ar  el  Grande,  Camoens 
witnessed  the  calamity  which  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
Portuguese  greatness  with  a  grief  that  cannot  be  described. 
He  was  at  this  time  living  as  a  pensioner  in  a  hospital, 
amid  the  society  of  monks,  comforted  in  his  last  days  by 
their  friendship  and  attention,  and  the  consolations  of 
religion.  To  the  very  last  this  heroic  soul  had  no  thought 
after  eternity,  but  for  his  country.  "  I  am  ending  the 
course  of  my  life,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  about  this 
time,  "  and  the  world  will  witness  how  I  love  my  country. 
I  have  returned  not  only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die 
with  her."  The  life-tragedy  of  the  poet  ended  on  June  loth, 
1580.  A  marble  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Anna,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1755.  No  less  than 
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thirty-eight  editions  of  the  Lusiad  were  published  in 
Lisbon  before  1700,  and  there  are  translations  of  the  epic 
in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  the  first  in  English 
being  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Charles  I.  Besides  recording  the 
historic  glories  of  Portugal  for  future  ages,  the  Lusiad  was 
also  the  means  of  preserving  the  language  of  that  nation 
from  destruction  during  the  long  Spanish  occupation 
(1580-1640),  a  service  in  every  way  in  consonance  with  the 
pure  patriotism  of  the  soldier-poet. 


RICHARD    CRASHAW, 

POET, 
1615 — 1650. 

THE  past  and  present  generations  which  have  witnessed 
the  revival  of  so  many  half-forgotten  memories,  have  done 
tardy  justice  to  the  genius  of  Richard  Crashaw.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  religious  poet  of  the  first  order  and 
a  man  who  sacrificed  considerable  prospects  in  submitting 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  few,  till  within  an  appreciable 
distance  of  our  time,  cared  to  know  more.  Yet  Crashaw 
was  the  tender  lyricist  of  whom  Cowley  sang : 

"  Poet  and  Saint !  To  thee  alone  were  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven, 
The  hard  and  rarest  union  that  can  be 
Next  that  of  Godhead  and  humanity. 
Ah,  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth  !  but  thou 
Wer't  living  the  same  poet  which  thou'rt  now." 

The  gentle  bard  thus  apostrophised  by  a  brother  poet  of 
the  highest  rank,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Crashaw, 
preacher  to  the  Temple.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1615, 
one  year  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  classical  education  at  the 
Charterhouse  School  made  so  famous  by  Thackeray.  The 
head  master  of  the  Charterhouse  at  this  time  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Brook,  to  whose  memory  the  poet  afterwards 
wrote  an  affectionate,  if  punning  epitaph,  commencing  with 

the  lines : 

"  A  Brook  whose  stream  so  great,  so  good, 
Was  lov'd,  was  honour'd  as  a  flood, 
Whose  banks  the  Muses  dwell  upon 
More  than  their  own  Helicon,  etc." 
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From  the  Charterhouse  Crashaw  passed  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1635,  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
While  at  the  University,  he  published  a  volume  oT  Latin 
devotional  poems,  in  one  of  which  occurs  with  reference 
to  the  miracle  of  Cana,  the  famous  line  subsequently 
attributed  to  Dryden  : 

"  Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit" 
(The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed). 

The  "  Ovidian  graces"  of  the  poems  made  Crashaw 
famous,  and  having  entered  into  orders  his  reputation 
was  increased  by  his  earnestness  and  elegance  as  a 
preacher. 

The  father  of  our  post  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
prevailing  Calvinism  of  the  period,  and  he  had  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
Some  of  his  books  and  tractates,  dealing  with  the  supposed 
"  errors  of  Rome,"  were  among  the  chief  weapons  in  the 
armoury  of  the  great  Puritan  party  which  was  defying 
Charles  I.  and  denouncing  Laud.  Much  of  the  intense 
Protestantism  of  the  elder  Crashaw  must  have  been 
instilled  into  his  son,  but  the  poet,  while  yet  a  mere 
student  at  Cambridge,  had  come  to  regard  with  affection 
certain  aspects  of  the  faith  which  his  countrymen  "  had 
loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile."  Among  these  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  to  these  glorified 
friends  of  God  he  soon  developed  a  strong  devotion,  espe 
cially  to  the  Spanish  mystic,  St.  Theresa,  foundress  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  in  whose  honour  he  composed  two 
poems. 

Crashaw  was  still  residing  at  Cambridge  and  edifying 
the  University  by  his  saintly  life,  when,  in  1644,  a  "  Com 
mission  "  was  sent  down  by  the  Parliament — then  at  open 
rupture  with  the  King — requiring  all  the  members  of  the 
Colleges  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant.  Those  who 
refused  to  do  so  were  expelled,  and  among  the  sufferers 
was  Crashaw,  who  now  found  himself  thrown  on  the  world 
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without  resources.  The  Civil  War  was  raging  throughout 
the  shires,  and  the  king,  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  had 
no  assistance  available  for  his  friends.  Crashaw  betook 
himself  to  "France,  where  he  had  leisure  to  compare  the 
actual  state  of  Catholicism  with  the  prejudices  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  youth.  The  result  was  his 
reception  into  the  Church,  but  the  exact  date  of  this 
event  does  not  appear. 

For  some  time  after  this  Crashaw  lived  in  Paris  in  a 
state  of  great  poverty,  eking  out  a  precarious  existence 
probably  by  teaching  English  and  correcting  classical 
proofs  for  the  booksellers.  In  1646  he  met  his  friend 
Cowley,  likewise  an  exile  for  the  royal  cause,  and  his 
brother  poet  not  only  gave  him  some  assistance,  but  also 
introduced  him  to  a  Mr.  Carr,  gentleman-usher  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  then  living  at  Paris.  The  Queen  of 
England  was  much  interested  in  Crashaw,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  her  desire  to  help  him,  gave  him  some  letters  of 
introduction  to  several  persons-  of  distinction  in  Italy. 
Who  these  persons  were/is  not  stated,  but  one  of  them, 
a  Cardinal,  took  a  great-  fancy  •  to-  the  gifted  young 
Cambridge  graduate,  and  made  him  his  Latin  Secretary. 
The  same  patron  later  on  obtained  for  him  a  Canonry  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  House  at  Loretto,  and  in  this 
city  Crashaw  took  up  his  abode.  There,  amidst  practices 
of  devotion  and  mystical  contemplation,  the  poet  lived 
till  1650,  when  he  fell  victim  to  a  fever,  quitting  the  life 
that  closed  so  tranquilly  for  him  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five. 

Crashaw's  poetry,  which  was  published  under  the  titles 
of  Steps  to  the  Temple  ;  The  Delights  of  the  Muses  and  Carmen 
Deo  Nostro  (A  Hymn  to  Oar  God),  will  always  take  a  high 
rank  as  long  as  brilliant  imagination,  luxuriant  language, 
and  tender  sentiment  are  valued  as  the  choicest  of  poetic 
gifts.  Though  Pope,  who  borrowed  from  him,  thought 
that  he  must  be  regarded  "  rather  as  a  versifier  and  wit 
than  a  poet,"  Coleridge,  a  more  competent  judge,  praises 
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<'the  power  and  opulence  of  invention"  of  Crashaw  as 
well  as  his  "  richness  of  thought  and  of  diction." 

Of  his  many  occasional  pieces  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
examples  is  the  Hymn  to  the  Name  of  Jesus,  beginning 
with  the  oft  repeated  lines  : 

"  I  sing  the  name  which  none  can  say 
But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray 
The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 
Our  bliss  and  supernatural  blood,  etc." 

Not  a  few  even  of  the  greatest  versifiers  become  tedious 
by  long  perusal,  but  if  ever  lines  rang  soothing  and 
melodious  "like  Church  bells  at  eve,"  it  is  surely  those 
of  the  "poet  and  saint"  whose  life,  though  so  short  in 
years,  was  yet  long  enough  for  fame. 


KING    JOHN     SOBIESKI, 

THE    DELIVERER    OF    VIENNA, 
1624 — 1696. 

JOHN  SOBIESKI,  the  patriot  King  of  Poland  and  deliverer 
of  Europe  from  the  power  of  the  Turks,  was  born  at  his 
father's  castle  of  Olesko,  in  Galicia,  on  June  2nd,  1624, 
and  with  his  elder  brother  Mark  was,  in  due  course, 
entrusted  for  his  education  to  Stanislaus  Orchowski,  a 
scholar  well  qualified  by  his  learning  and  knowledge  of 
character  for  the  task.  Count  James  Sobieski,  however, 
did  not  neglect  his  part,  and  in  spite  of  his  onerous  duties 
as  Castellan  or  Governor  of  Cracow  and  Marshal  of  the 
Diet  of  Poland,  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  his  sons' 
studies,  and  even  to  write  a  treatise  on  moral  and 
physical  education  for  their  instruction. 

The  fame  of  the  great  Conde  inspired  the  younger 
Sobieski,  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  with  the  desire  of 
military  renown,  and  about  1647  his  father  purchased  for 
him  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  corps  of  Grand  Musketeers 
in  the  French  army.  John  Sobieski  applied  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  acquisition  of  such  branches  of  military  know 
ledge  as  gunnery,  fortification,  and  tactics,  in  which 
subjects  he  soon  arrived  at  great  proficiency. 

While  making  with  his  brother  the  grand  tour  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Count  James  Sobieski,  and  the  invasion  of  Poland  by 
the  Cossacks. 

The    pair    returned    home  without    delay    to    find    their 
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country  overrun  by  semi-barbarians  and  plunged  into  the 
wildest  state  of  anarchy  and  alarm. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  now  devastating 
far  and  wide  the  fair  regions  of  Sarmatia,  had  good  cause 
for  their  hostility.  The  privileges  that  had  been  con 
ceded  to  them  as  tributaries  to  Poland  had  been  violated 
by  the  kings  Uladislas  VII.  and  Casimir  V.,  and  their 
country  subjected  to  war-like  incursions  and  robber-raids 
from  the  Polish  nobles.  A  series  of  encounters  now  took 
place  all  over  the  invaded  country,  in  one  of  which  Mark 
Sobieski  was  slain.  His  brother,  however,  quickly  rose 
to  the  very  front  rank  as  a  daring  and  skilful  captain, 
crowning  his  patriotic  exertions  by  repulsing  with  great 
loss  a  determined  attack  by  the  Cossacks  on  the  Polish 
camp.  Peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  and  the  epoch  of  devastation  ceased. 

The  struggle  with  the  Cossacks  had  scarcely  ended, 
than  another  and  more  serious  war  broke  out  with 
Sweden.  At  the  invitation  of  a  traitorous  nobleman, 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  that  country,  burst  into  Poland 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  soon  bore  down  all 
opposition.  King  Casimir  could  do  nothing  against  the 
invaders,  and  the  Poles  turned  in  their  despair  to  Sobieski. 
This  latter  skilfully  detached  the  Tartars  from  an  alliance 
with  the  Swedes,  and  harassed  the  troops  of  the  enemy  by 
repeated  attacks,  till  at  length  Charles  Gustavus  was  glad 
to  conclude  peace,  especially  as  a  formidable  Danish 
rebellion  had  broken  out  nearer  home. 

Sobieski  was  now  the  foremost  man  of  his  country,  and 
he  utilized  the  short  interval  of  peace  which  intervened  to 
arrange  his  domestic  affairs.  About  this  time  he  married 
a  French  lady  of  high  rank,  Maria  Casimira  de  la  Granga, 
widow  of  Prince  Zamoiski.  The  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  but  it  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
sons,  Prince  James  Sobieski,  was  the  father  of  the  Princess 
Maria  Clementina,  who  married  Prince  James  Francis 
Stuart,  son  of  James  II.,  and  so  became  the  mother  of 
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the  Princes  Charles  Edward  and  Henry  Benedict  Stuart, 
the  last  of  that  ancient  and  unfortunate  house. 

On  the  death  of  Michael,  who  had  succeeded  Casimir 
on  the  Polish  throne,  John  Sobieski  was  unanimously 
elected  king  by  the  Diet  in  1674.  Though  esteemed  a 
better  general  than  a  ruler,  he  nevertheless  did  his  best 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  reorganizing  the 
army  and  attending  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

As  liar  back  as  1672  disturbances,  mostly  of  a  religious 
nature,  had  been  going  on  in  Hungary  between  the  people 
of  that  somewhat  factious  country  and  their  ruler,  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  The  Hungarians,  led  by  Count  Tekeli, 
now  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and,  regardless  of  the 
fearful  consequences  to  the  Empire  or  Europe,  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Turks.  The  latter  quickly  responded, 
and  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kala 
Mustapha,  an  army  of  200,000  men  advanced  into  the 
country  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  Vienna  (July,  1683). 
The  imperial  household  fled  at  their  approach,  but  the 
governor  of  the  city,  Count  Stahrnburg,  bravely  resolved 
on  defending  the  place  at  all  costs,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  if  the  capital  were  lost,  a  general  invasion  of  Europe 
by  the  Moslems  must  speedily  follow. 

Fortunately  for  the  Viennese,  the  Poles  were  under  the 
obligation  of  assisting  the  Emperor  in  his  wars,  and  at 
the  first  news  of  the  invasion  King  John  Sobieski  and  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  hastened  to  marshal  their  armies  for 
the  struggle.  Meanwhile  Vienna,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  the  infidels,  exposed  to  constant  assaults,  the  fire  of 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  decimated  by 
famine  and  disease,  presented  all  the  horrors  of  a  long 
and  protracted  siege.  From  the  city  walls  the  wretched 
inhabitants  could  see  the  whole  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
invaders'  camp — the  gaudy  pavilions,  the  jewelled  furniture 
and  arms,  and  daily  witnessed  the  terrible  preparations 
for  the  grand  attack.  Hope  had  well-nigh  died  in  their 
breasts,  when  on  the  night  of  September  the  gth  five 
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rockets  burst  from  the  summit  of  the  Kahlenburg  hill. 
It  was  the  welcome  signal  that  relief  was  at  hand,  and  two 
days  later  the  Christian  army  appeared  in  sight. 

Like  the  Crusader  chiefs  of  old,  Sobieski  harangued  his 
troops,  and  then  with  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  infantry 
in  the  centre  he  bore  down  upon  the  foe.  His  soldiers 
were  prepared  for  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  but 
to  their  amazement  the  enemy  almost  everywhere  gave 
ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  Spahis,  the  Turkish 
army,  though  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  soon  became 
a  mere  mob  of  fugitives,  utterly  demoralised  by  the  fire 
of  field-artillery  and  broken  into  irregular  masses  by 
the  successive  charges  of  cavalry  both  light  and  heavy. 
Mustapha  himself  was  among  the  first  to  fly,  and  night 
alone  saved  his  army  from  destruction. 

The  spoils  taken  by  the  victors  were  immense.  Among 
the  captives  were  five  hundred  young  children,  whom 
Sobieski  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt, 
by  whom  they  were  educated  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  victorious  king  entered  Vienna  next  day  amidst 
the  applause  and  enthusiasm  of  the  grateful  people,  who 
crowded  round  his  horse,  kissing  his  feet,  and  calling 
him  their  father  and  deliverer.  At  the  Cathedral  Church 
— whither  the  hero  and  his  captains  went  almost  imme 
diately  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  this  triumph  of  the 
Christian  arms  —  the  Te  Dcum  had  no  sooner  been 
intoned  by  the  Archbishop  than  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
huge,  congregation  and  the  multitudes  outside,  till  the 
whole  city  rang  with  the  glorious  anthem.  All  the 
while,  Sobieski  remained  prostrate  in  prayer  in  the 
sanctuary,  not  moving  from  his  position  even  when  the 
preacher,  who  next  ascended  the  pulpit,  electrified  the 
congregation  by  the  appropriateness  of  the  text  of  his 
sermon,  which  was  that  used  by  St.  Pius  V.  after  the 
battle  of  Lepanto — "There  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose  name  was  John"  (St.  John  i.  6). 

Honours    now  flowed  in  upon  the  deliverer  of  Vienna. 
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Pope  Innocent  XI.  wrote  him  an  autograph  letter  en 
closed  in  a  gold  case,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  service  to 
Christendom  and  the  Church,  sent  him  the  customary 
symbolical  gifts  of  a  dove  of  pearls  and  a  jewelled 
sword.  St.  Peter's  was  illuminated,  the  city  given  over 
to  rejoicing,  and  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  Vienna 
ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  festival,  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  Help  of  Christians.  In  every  country  of  Europe 
there  was  thanksgiving,  and  even  the  pulpits  of  Protes 
tant  England  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  Polish  king. 
Sobieski,  whose  skill  and  courage  in  battle  were  only 
equalled  by  his  modesty  in  victory,  always  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  stupendous  triumph  as  a  solemn 
occasion  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  God. 

There  is  little  more  to  chronicle  with  regard  to  the 
deliverer  of  Vienna.  The  last  days  of  the  Christian  hero 
were  embittered  by  the  unworthy  conduct  of  his  consort 
and  sons,  whose  sole  occupation  seemed  to  be  the  amas 
sing  of  riches  and  quarrelling  among  themselves.  His 
splendid  services  were  ill  requited  by  the  imperial  family, 
and  on  his  death  in  June,  1696,  Poland  again  relapsed  into 
confusion  under  the  wretched  rule  of  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Diet  as  his  successor. 
But  though  the  sceptre  has  passed  from  his  people  and 
•his  country  no  longer  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Poland,  intensely  national  in  aims  and  aspirations, 
still  cherishes  the  name  of  her  warrior  king,  John  Sobieski. 


FRANCIS     DE     LA     MOTHE     FENELON, 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    CAMBRAI, 
1651—1715. 

FRANCIS  DE  SALIGNAC  DE  LA  MOTHE  FENELON,  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  names  of  history  whom  all  sections  of 
mankind  have  agreed  to  honour,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of 
Fenelon  in  Perigord  on  August  the  6th,  1651.  His 
family,  though  ancient,  has  derived  more  fame  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  than  from  all  the  exploits  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  in  the  Church,  the  Army  and  the  State. 

Like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  many  another  genius,  the 
young  Fenelon  was,  in  his  youth,  a  delicate  child.  His  first 
studies  were  in  consequence  made  at  home  under  a  tutor  of 
great  kindness  and  discretion,  and  by  the  time  his  pupil  was 
ready  for  the  then  famous  University  of  Cahors — which  he 
entered  in  his  thirteenth  year — preceptor  and  student  had 
already  read  together  most  of  the  best  authors  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  From  Cahors  Fenelon  proceeded  to 
the  College  of  Plessis  at  Paris  to  complete  his  philosophical 
course,  and  commence  theology,  it  being  his  intention  to 
enter  the  Church.  While  here  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Abbe  de  Noailles,  afterwards  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  the 
French  Church. 

Such  a  high  opinion  was  formed  at  the  College  of  the 
young  Fenelon's  piety  and  abilities,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  preach  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  his  discourses  were 
attended  with  marked  success. 
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The  Marquis  de  Fenelon  his  uncle,  who,  having  lost  his 
only  son  at  the  siege  of  Candia,  centred  all  his  affections  on 
his  gifted  nephew,  now  removed  him  to  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  then  under  the  care  of  the  erudite  and  pious  M. 
Tronson.  While  at  the  historic  Alma  Mater  of  so  many 
devoted  clergy,  Fenelon  was  seized  with  a  holy  desire  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  Canada  and  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Red  Indians,  but  his  uncle,  who  knew  well  the  delicacy 
of  his  constitution,  refused  his  consent;  and  Fenelon,  after 
his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  laboured  with  unflagging 
zeal  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice.  He 
also  became  the  spiritual  director  of  a  Society  of  Nouvelles 
Catholiques  for  instructing  and  otherwise  spiritually  assisting  • 
women  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  during  the 
ten  years  which  he  spent  on  this  work  that  the  Abbe  Fenelon 
drew  up  his  Treatise  on  the  education  of  Girls,  and  the  Treatise 
on  the  Mission  of  the  Clergy,  works  which  have  acquired  a 
permanent  place  in  the  educational  and  devotional  litera 
ture  of  France. 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  this  illustrious  man  to  combine 
with  rare  beauty  and  grace  of  person,  those  charms  of 
manner  and  address  which,  joined  to  fervent  piety  and 
extensive  learning,  soon  made  him  a  favourite  with  all 
classes  of  society.  When  Louis  XIV.  embarked  upon 
the  short-sighted  and  cruel  policy  of  forcing  his  Protestant 
subjects  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  sent 
Fenelon  as  a  missionary  to  the  provinces  of  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  conversion  of 
the  Huguenots  in  those  parts.  An  armed  escort  was 
offered  him,  but  Fenelon  refused,  saying  :  "  I  would 
rather  perish  by  the  hands  of  my  mistaken  brethren  than 
see  one  of  them  exposed  to  the  inevitable  violence  of  the 
military."  In  this  spirit  he  went  among  his  dissenting 
fellow-countrymen,  and  those  who  were  not  converted  by 
his  discourses  were  charmed  with  his  character,  and  many 
of  them  even  gave  him  their  affection  and  confidence. 

The  fame  acquired  by  the  Apostolic  missioner  in  Poitou 
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recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a  suitable  preceptor  for 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir-apparent  of  France.  This 
young  prince,  in  whose  character  ferocity,  stubbornness 
and  pride  strove  for  the  mastery,  became  in  the  hands  of 
the  saintly  scholar  affable,  humane  and  humble,  desiring 
only  to  fit  himself  for  the  exalted  destiny  which  all 
believed  to  be  his.  It  was  for  this  illustrious  pupil  that 
Fenelon  composed  his  Fables,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and 
Telemachus,  and  it  was  by  keeping  alive  in  the  prince  the 
feeling  of  accountability  of  all  men  to  God,  that  he 
produced  the  almost  miraculous  change  mentioned  above. 

Fenelon  was  now  forty-three,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  benefice,  the  Canonry  of  Carenac,  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  one  of  his  uncles,  the  Bishop  of 
Sarlat,  he  had  received  no  preferment  in  the  Church. 
Louis  XIV.  now  conferred  upon  him  the  wealthy  Abbey 
of  St.  Valery,  and  to  further  mark  his  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  nominated 
him  in  1694  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambrai.  The 
Archbishop  at  once  resigned  the  Abbey  of  St.  Valery, 
remarking  that  the  revenues  of  Cambrai  were  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  needs. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Fenelon  became  identified 
with  the  opinions  of  the  famous  mystic,  Madame  Guyon, 
opinions  which,  under  the  name  of  Quietism,  taught  that 
spiritual  perfection  consists  in  a  state  of  "  uninterrupted 
contemplation  "  of  God  without  the  intervention  of 
sacraments,  or  acts  of  faith,  hope  or  love.  Fenelon's 
work  on  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  in  relation  to  the  Interior 
life  was  denounced  by  Bossuet  and  some  of  the  other 
French  bishops  for  teaching  much  the  same  doctrine. 
Twenty-three  propositions  from  the  book  were  condemned 
by  Innocent  XII.  in  1699,  and  the  sentence  was  read  from 
the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral  by  Fenelon  himself,  who  re 
garded  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  as  "an  echo  of  the 
Supreme  Will." 

This  affair  of  "  Quietism  "  was  not  the  only  sorrow  that 
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afflicted  the  heart  of  the  saintly  Archbishop.  Louis  XIV. 
affected  to  see  in  Teleinachus  a  satire  on  his  own  arbitrary 
rule,  and  he  banished  the  author  from  Paris  to  his  diocese. 
There  Fenelon  devoted  himself  to  his  people  with  the 
same  zeal  that  had  marked  his  conduct  as  Cure  of  St. 
Salpice  and  Missioner  to  Poitou.  He  visited  the  peasantry 
in  their  cottages,  relieved  the  destitute  and  the  orphan,  and 
showed  himself  in  all  respects  the  true  pastor  of  his  flock. 
So  great  was  the  veneration  felt  even  by  foreigners  for  this 
devoted  Archbishop,  that  when  the  allied  armies  of 
England,  Germany  and  Holland  were  marching  through 
Cambrai,  to  fight  the  French  troops  during  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  his  estates  were  exempted  from 
military  contribution,  and  he  himself  treated  with  the 
highest  respect.  Fenelon  used  these  privileges  to  assist 
his  less  fortunate  neighbours  amidst  the  horrors  of  war. 
While  all  the  rest  of  France  was  suffering  from  famine, 
his  granaries  were  filled  with  grain,  which  he  distributed 
not  only  to  the  poor  of  the  district,  but  also  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  king  who  were  suffering  from  the  general 
want. 

The  clouds  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Cambrai  were  destined  never  to  be  lifted  in 
this  world.  In  1712,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  of 
France,  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  so  much  care  and 
affection,  expired,  and  his  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  nation.  "  All  my  ties  are  broken,"  exclaimed 
Fenelon,  on  hearing  the  news  of  his  death  ;  "nothing  now 
remains  to  bind  me  to  the  earth." 

The  Archbishop's  own  decease  occurred  on  January  ist, 
1715.  A  fever  following  on  a  shock  caused  by  the 
upsetting  of  his  carriage  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  and  all  Europe  mourned  the  loss  of  him  who  had 
been  in  every  sense  the  friend  of  God  and  of  man.  His 
memory  lived  fresh  and  green  long  years  after  he  had 
passed  away,  and  when  his  remains — which  were  thought 
to  have  been  scattered  by  the  great  Revolution— were  dis- 
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covered  at  Cambrai,  the  whole  city  gave  way  to  transports 
of  gratitude  and  joy. 

The  different  works  on  philosophy,  theology  and  belles 
lettres  which  emanated  from  the  pen  of  this  amiable  genius 
have  added  a  further  lustre  to  his  name.  Besides  the 
writings  already  mentioned,  he  is  also  the  author  of 
Dialogues  upon  Eloquence  and  Letters  to  the  French  Academy, 
as  well  as  some  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  which  are 
composed  in  that  dignified,  tranquil  style  which  has  given 
the  writings  of  Fenelon  a  high  and  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 
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BISHOP     HAY, 

1729 — 1811. 

THE  RT.  REV.  GEORGE  HAY,  who  may  almost  be  called  the 
second  founder  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  on  August  24th,  1729.  His  father,  a 
strict  Presbyterian,  was  related  to  the  noble  house  of 
Tweeddale,  and  the  future  Bishop,  after  receiving  a  good 
classical  education,  matriculated  at  Edinburgh  University 
with  a  view  to  graduating  in  medicine.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  medical  school,  the  rebellion  of  1745 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  entered  Edinburgh  at  the 
head  of  some  of  the  Jacobite  clans. 

The  professor  of  anatomy  whose  lectures  Hay  attended 
was  an  ardent  Jacobite,  and  he  now  attached  himself  to  the 
insurgent  army  in  quality  of  surgeon-in-chief.  Most  of  his 
pupils  followed  him  to  the  field  as  "  dressers"  or  surgical 
assistants,  and  among  them  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
The  battle  of  Prestonpans  was  fought  and  won  by  the 
Highlanders  on  September  2ist,  and  Mr.  Hay  and  his 
companions  had  more  than  enough  to  do  in  attending  to 
the  wounded  English  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were 
fearfully  gashed  and  mangled  by  the  claymores  of  the 
mountaineers.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles's  army 
on  the  march  to  Derby  and  back  as  far  as  Stirling,  but 
after  the  victory  of  the  clans  at  Falkirk  (January  i7th, 
1746),  retired  to  Edinburgh  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

When    the  Stuart    cause  fell    for    ever  at    Culloden    on 
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April  i6th  following,  Mr.  Hay  was  arrested  and  sent  in 
close  custody  to  London.  Being  a  non-combatant,  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  released,  but  did  not  return  to 
Edinburgh  at  once. 

While  in  London  he  happened  one  evening  to  hear, 
in  a  mixed  company,  Mr.  Meighan — a  Catholic  publisher 
of  the  day — give  a  learned  and  lucid  explanation  of  some 
controverted  question  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Hay,  though 
bred  a  strict  Presbyterian  with  all  the  old  violent  preju 
dices  against  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  was  deeply 
impressed  by  what  he  had  heard.  After  returning  to 
Scotland,  he  went  to  live  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country 
with  a  relation,  and  while  there  devoted  his  attention  to 
some  Catholic  controversial  works  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  library  of  the  house.  A  Catholic  fencing-master  at 
Edinburgh  introduced  him  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Alexander 
Seaton,  Bart.,  a  Jesuit  priest,  by  whom  he  was  duly  in 
structed  and  received  into  the  Church  on  December  29th, 
1749. 

Early  next  year  Mr.  Hay  obtained  the  post  of  surgeon 
to  a  ship  bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  At  Cadiz  he 
became  acquainted  with  an  Irish  Augustinian  Friar,  whose 
Mass  he  served  daily,  and  by  his  advice  and  on  his  own 
inclinations,  he  resolved  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 
Bishop  Smith,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  encouraged  him  in  his  vocation,  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  Scots'  College  at  Rome.  His  life 
here  was  marked  by  that  fervent  piety  and  thoroughness  of 
purpose  which  were  afterwards  to  characterize  him  on  the 
mission  and  amidst  the  labours  of  the  episcopate.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  sacred  priesthood  in  1759,  and  on 
August  i/j-th,  the  same  year,  landed  in  Scotland  in  company 
with  two  other  priests,  the  Rev.  John  Geddes  and 
Alexander  Guthrie. 

Deplorable  as  was  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England 
at  this  period  owing  to  the  penal  laws,  its  condition  in 
Scotland  was,  if  anything,  worse.  A  chapel  or  Mass-house 
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existed  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  chapels  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Highlands  and  adjacent  isles.  The  suppression  of 
the  rising  of  1745-6  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  and  that  exclusive  spirit  of  clanship  which,  in  the 
past,  had  operated  so  powerfully  to  preserve  the  faith  in 
many  parts.  In  the  South,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  only  chapels  outside  Edinburgh  were  at 
Carlaverock  and  Terregles,  seats  of  the  Herries  family ;  at 
Kirkconnell,  the  home  of  the  Maxwells  ;  and  Traquair,  the 
residence  of  the  earls  of  that  name.  The  Rev.  George 
Hay  was  at  first  stationed  at  Preshome  in  Banffshire,  a 
great  stronghold  of  Highland  Catholicity,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  Bishop  Grant.  The  old 
chapel  had  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
troops  after  Culloden,  but  Mass  continued  to  be  said  in  a 
smallroom.  In  1765  Mr.  Hay — to  give  him  his  usual  title 
at  this  period — rebuilt  the  chapel  in  a  secluded  glen.  The 
Hays  of  Raimes,  some  Protestant  relations  of  the  zealous 
priest,  lived  in  the  district,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to 
protect  him  and  his  flock  from  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws. 

The  increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  Bishop  Grant, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Lowlands,  made  it  desirable  that  he 
should  have  a  coadjutor,  and  he  obtained  leave  from  Rome 
to  associate  with  himself  in  the  episcopate  the  subject  of 
these  pages.  From  1712  a  secret  college  or  seminary  for 
Catholic  boys  and  ecclesiastical  aspirants  had  existed  at 
Scalan  in  the  Braes  of  Glenlivet,  a  retired  spot  known  only 
to  "  a  few  shepherds  or  the  wandering  sportsman."  Here 
the  Rev.  George  Hay  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Daulis  in 
partibus  infidelium,  on  May  2ist,  1769. 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Hay  for  the  faith  in  Scotland  can 
only  be  described  as  apostolic,  and  he  was  destined  ere  he 
died  to  see  a  new  era  dawning  in  the  land  of  St.  Columba 
and  St.  Margaret.  He  traversed  the  immense  vicariate, 
exhorting  the  members  of  his  little  scattered  flock  to  be 
steadfast  to  their  holy  religion,  repairing  chapels  that  had 
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fallen  into  decay,  and  building  others  in  districts  hitherto 
spiritually  desolate.  He  succeeded  Bishop  Grant  in  the 
vicariate  in  December,  1778,  and  in  February  of  the 
following  year  had  the  grief  to  see  the  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Edinburgh  destroyed  by  a  fanatical  mob  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  some  proposals  of  the  Government  at  this 
time  to  abolish  a  few  of  the  worst  of  the  penal  laws. 
Bishop  Hay  went  to  London,  and  through  the  mediation  of 
the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke— the  generous  friend  of  the 
Catholic  body — obtained  some  compensation  for  his  loss. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
to  Rome  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Scots'  College,  which, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  had  been 
falling  more  and  more  into  disorder.  As  his  absence 
abroad  was  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  he  named  his  old  class- 
fellow,  Dr.  John  Geddes,  his  coadjutor  with  right  of 
succession. 

Bishop  Hay  arrived  in  Roms  at  ths  end  of  1780.  He 
found  a  firm  friend  and  warm  advocate  in  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  V'ork,  brother  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  hero 
of  the  '45.  The  great  object  of  Bishop  Hay's  visit  was  to 
obtain  Scottish  instead  of  Italian  superiors  for  the  College, 
but  although  he  had  several  private  audiences  with  Pops 
Pius  VI.,  some  years  elapsed  before  his  scheme  was 
carried  out. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Scots'  College  now  made 
Bishop  Hay  anxious  to  develop  the  Seminary  at  Scalan. 
He  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
more  advanced  students  compiled  a  short  abridgment  of 
Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  The  loss  of  the 
Scottish  colleges  abroad  at  the  Revolution  did  not 
discourage  him,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  he 
was  able  to  remove  the  Seminary  from  Scalan  to 
Aquhorties  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  built  a  large  college 
there,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  with  much  taste.  The 
Seminary  of  Scotland  remained  here  till  1829,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  present  imposing  Blairs  College  at 
Aberdeen. 
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In  1805  Bishop  Hay  resigned  the  care  of  his  vicariate 
to  his  coadjutor,  Bishop  Alexander  Cameron,  and  retired 
permanently  to  Aquhorties  to  end  his  days.  Despite 
his  many  and  distracting  duties,  he  had  always  been 
attentive  to  his  own  spiritual  needs,  rising  early,  meditat 
ing  for  an  hour  and  offering  the  holy  Sacrifice  with 
great  care  and  devotion.  He  economised  his  time  so  well 
that  he  was  able  to  publish  three  copious  treatises,  entitled 
respectively  The  Sincere,  The  Devout,  and  The  Pmis  Christian, 
which  long  remained  as  text  books  in  some  of  our  seminaries, 
and  are  still  largely  read. 

He  also  wrote  Letters  on  Usury  and  Interest,  and  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Miracles  Displayed.  Like  Cardinal 
Newman,  he  excelled  on  the  violin  and  could  sing  so 
well  that,  when  on  one  occasion  at  an  assembly  in 
Edinburgh  he  gave  with  much  effect  "  O  the  years,  the 
many,  many  years  that  I  have  lived  in  vain,"  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  who  was  present,  was 
moved  to  tears,  exclaiming  :  "  O  Geordie,  man,  I  did  na' 
think  ye  had  sae  muckle  po'er  ower  me." 

Bishop  Hay  closed  his  long  life  and  admirable  labours 
on  October  I5th,  1811,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
the  old  chapel  of  St.  Ninian  at  Fetternear,  rebuilt  in 
1878.  A  fine  stone  monument  has  recently  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  prelate,  whose  name  will 
always  be  identified  with  the  resurrection  of  Catholicism 
in  Scotland. 


FREDERICK     VON     SCHLEGEL, 

HISTORIAN,    PHILOLOGIST    AND    POET, 
1772 — 1829. 

WHEN  the  lurid  romances  of  Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe  were 
thrilling  the  reading  public  of  this  country  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  subscribers  to  the  circulating 
libraries  little  dreamed  that  the  genius  of  the  "  English 
Salvator  Rosa "  was  to  achieve  something  more  than 
make  them  start  at  their  own  shadows  and  be  afraid  to  go 
alone  in  the  dark.  The  sombre  mountains,  fierce 
storms,  wild  banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  all  the  other 
"  stage  effects "  of  the  fair  exponent  of  the  new  fiction 
were,  in  fact,  preparing  the  minds  of  the  nation  for  that 
renaissance  of  romanticism  which,  by  means  of  the  historical 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  gothic  revival  of  Pugin 
and  Barry  and  the  cult  of  mediaeval  art  and  antiquities 
directed  by  Bloxham,  Meyrick  and  Rock,  was  so  power 
fully  to  second  the  "  Oxford  Movement"  in  restoring  the 
fallen  grandeur  of  Catholicism.  In  Germany — where  a 
similar  rejection  of  the  Ancient  Church,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  Christian  art  and  ideals  had  taken  place — the 
revival  took  the  form  of  an  awakened  interest  in  history 
and  the  philosophy  that  explained  or  modified  it.  As  the 
religious  revolution  in  England  had  its  Newman,  its 
Keble  and  its  Ward,  so  the  new  historical  era  in  Germany, 
which  brought  in  its  wake  the  Catholic  Church  as  the 
Christianity  of  the  centuries,  had  its  Schlegel  and  its 
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Stolberg.       It   is   the   first   of   these  last  two  names  that 
forms  the  subject  of  these  page?. 

Frederick  Von  Schlegel  was  born  at  Hanover  on  March 
loth,  1772,  one  year  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  a 
different  sphere  and  with  a  different  intention,  was  yet  to 
achieve  much  the  same  result.  Like  his  equally  dis 
tinguished  brother  Augustus  William,  Frederick  received 
an  excellent  classical  education,  a.id  having  persuaded  his 
father,  Adolphus  Schlegel,  to  allow  him  to  pursue  a 
course  of  higher  literary  studies,  proceeded  to  Gottingen 
and  Leipsig  for  the  purpose.  As  in  the  case  of  Keats, 
he  was  at  this  time  an  enthusiast  for  classic  art,  but 
unlike  most  other  dilettanti,  saw  hidden  beauties  ""and 
expressions  beneath  the  exterior  graces  of  the  "Olympic 
marbles."  Full  of  this  spirit  he  often  strove  to  represent 
to  his  soul,  as  he  himself  says,  "the  ideas  and  images  of 
ancient  gods  and  heroes."  Thus  inspired  he  published, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  an  essay  on  Greek  poetry,  in 
which  he  showed  not  only  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  but  also  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  poets,  hitherto  regarded  among  the 
arcana  of  ancient  Greek  literature.  This  was  followed  by 
a  masterly  criticism  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  in  which 
the  latter  is  portrayed  as  the  Napoleon  of  the  ancient 
world.  These  brilliant  essays  obtained  for  their  gifted 
author  the  post  of  docent  or  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Jena — a  city  soon  to  be  for  ever 
associated  with  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever 
befel  the  Prussian  arms. 

In  1797  and  1799,  Schlegel  published  two  still  more 
important  works,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  History  of 
Greek  Poetry,  treatises  afterwards  incorporated  with  his 
other  histories.  The  appearance  of  these  volumes  marked 
a  new  era  in  German  historical  writing,  for  with  vast 
stores  of  erudition,  the  author  had  combined  "a  poetic 
sense  and  philosophical  discernment,"  which  made  the 
dead  and  buried  past  live  again. 
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Like  the  Indian  judge  and  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Schlegel  now  turned  from  Western  classicalism  to  Oriental 
literature  and  philosophy.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  1802,  and  there,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  scholars  as  de  Langles  and  Chezy,  acquired  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Persian  languages.  \Vhen 
we  consider  that  at  the  same  time  he  contributed  to  the 
German  periodicals  profound  essays  on  the  early  litera 
ture  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  depth  and  versatility  of  Schlegel's  mind. 

The  victories  of  the  French  armies  and  the  policy  of  the 
First  Consul  (Napoleon)  had  recently  filled  the  galleries  of 
Paris  with  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  European  art. 
Schlegel  devoted  a  share  of  his  wonderful  intellect  to 
studying  the  several  "  schools  and  epochs  of  Christian 
painting,"  and  his  published  remarks  on  the  subject,  form 
not  the  least  important  of  his  literary  labours.  Just  as 
Ruskin  saw  "a  whole  scheme  of  dogmatic  theology"  in 
the  backs  of  a  row  of  bishops  in  some  mediaeval  painting 
or  sculpture,  so  Schlegel  discerned  the  genius  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church  operating  through  the  master-pieces  of 
Cimabue  and  Duecio,  Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico.  Mani 
fold  are  the  roads  that  lead  to  Rome,  and  in  1808  on  his 
return  from  France,  Schlegel,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Cologne. 

That  momentous  step  was  not  taken  without  the  fullest 
and  most  anxious  investigation.  In  addition  to  the  wide 
range  of  his  other  attainments,  this  great  genius  had  made 
a  profound  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  formation  of  a 
Sy sterna  Theologicnm  on  a  Catholic  basis  after  the  model  of 
the  one  by  Leibnitz.  The  reception  of  Schlegel  into  the 
Catholic  Church  made  a  sensation  in  Germany,  notwith 
standing  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  then 
being  kept  fully  occupied  with  the  policy  of  Napoleon, 
which  in  less  than  a  year  culminated  in  the  victory  of 
-Jena.  The  conversion  of  Schlegel  was  followed  within 
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three  years  by  that  of  another  brilliant  intellect,  Count 
Stolberg,  and  the  reception  of  these  two  great  scholars  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  birth  of  the  intellectual  revival  of 
Catholic  Germany.  In  forty  years  the  mental  supremacy 
of  the  middle  ages — which  had,  to  a  large  extent,  been  lost 
by  the  bloodstained  disasters  and  blighting  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war — was  retrieved,  and  the  names  of  such 
writers  as  Hug  and  Scholz  on  Biblical  criticism,  Lieberman 
and  Moehler  on  divinity,  and  Goerres  on  philosophy, 
showed  that  the  faith  could  still  inspire  genius  as  in  the 
days  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools." 

The  combination  of  classical  learning  and  Eastern 
studies  in  Schlegel,  was  shown  at  this  time  by  his 
Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians,  in  which  the  author 
discusses  the  etymological,  religious  and  philosophical 
systems  of  the  early  Asiatic  nations.  Four  years  later  he 
delivered  before  a  large  and  distinguished  audience  at 
Vienna  his  Lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature, 
wherein  is  reviewed  the  whole  subject  as  treated  of  in  the 
writings  of  the  East  and  West. 

Schlegel  now,  with  commendable  patriotism,  devoted 
himself  to  the  diplomatic  and  political  service  of  his 
country.  As  Secretary  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  one  of 
the  greatest,  but  most  unfortunate  of  generals,  he  penned 
that  series  of  stirring  addresses  which  revived  in  the 
German  breast  those  sentiments  of  nationality  which  were 
among  the  contributory  causes  of  the  stupendous  victory 
over  the  French  at  Leipzig  (1813).  To  further  this  end, 
he  established  the  Austrian  Observer,  which  bade  the  nation 
take  heart  and  realize  the  fact  that  Napoleon,  with  all  his 
colossal  genius  and  devoted  legions  was  not  invincible. 
That  Schlegel  threw  in  his  lot  with  Austria  rather  than 
with  Prussia,  may  be  attributed  to  his  change  of  faith,  but 
the  object  he  had  in  view  was  no  less  patriotic,  nor  the 
result  less  beneficial  to  the  German  race.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Government  with  regard  to  the  Church,  liberty 
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and  science,  and  though  associated  with  Prince  Metternici 
he  utterly  abhorred  the  retrograde  action  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  seeking  to  force  on  the  nations  of  Europe 
"the  worn  out  absolutism  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
But,  if  zealous  for  liberty,  he  was  no  less  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  in  his  religious  and  political 
newspaper  Concordia,  he  showed  that  in  corporations,  the 
family,  school,  State  and  Church,  the  human  race  has  the 
best  guarantees  of  rational  freedom.  Schlegel's  last  works, 
the  three  Philosophies  of  Life,  History  and  Language,  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  other 
writings.  His  chief  drawback  as  a  teacher  arises  from  his 
very  profoundity,  and  even  the  well  informed  reader  is 
perfectly  bewildered  at  times  by  the  almost  endless 
succession  of  names,  scenes  and  ideas  that  pass  across  the 
mental  stage.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  an  author  for  the 
ordinary  student,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  writer  whose 
vast  learning  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  to  throw  additional 
light  on  the  various  and  complex  phases  of  historical  and 
literary  effort. 

When  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  before 
his  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  often 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  his  religion  by  such  friends 
and  intimates  as  Schleiermacher,  Ritter  and  Fichte,  but 
his  invariable  reply  was :  "  My  answer  is  not  yet  ready." 
On  another  occasion  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  u  I 
regard  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  greatest  historical 
authority  on  the  earth."  After  his  conversion,  his  life 
was  regulated  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  and  his 
death,  though  somewhat  sudden,  did  not  find  him  unpre 
pared.  For  some  time  prior  to  that  event  he  was  observed 
to  make  his  usual  devotional  exercises  with  increased 
fervour,  as  if  interiorly  warned  that  the  sands  of  his  hour 
glass  were  running  out.  On  the  Sunday  that  he  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness,  he  received  Holy  Communion 
with  every  sentiment  of  piety,  and  spiritually  fortified 
with  the  other  Sacraments  of  Holy  Church,  he  yielded  up 
his  life  on  January  i2th,  1829. 
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Of  the  Hercules  Musagetes  and  the  other  poetical  pieces 
of  this  sublime  genius  we  have  been  unable  to  speak,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  not  a  few  of  these  take  rank  for 
patriotism  and  fiery  enthusiasm  with  the  best  efforts  of 
his  illustrious  contemporary,  the  youthful  "warrior  bard," 
Karl  Theodore  Korner. 

The  great  work  of  Schlegel  was  the  exposition  of  social, 
political  and  philosophical  history  in  its  several  mutual 
relationships,  together  with  the  part  played  by  Catholicism 
in  preserving  what  was  best  in  pre-Christian  beliefs  and 
employing  it  for  the  propagation  or  defence  of  the  codex  of 
divine  truth. 


DANIEL     O'CONNELL, 

THE    LIBERATOR    OF    IRELAND, 

1775— 


WHEN  Daniel  O'Connell  —  the  immortal  champion  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  political  rights  of  his 
country  —  was  born  at  Carhen  House,  near  Cahirciveen, 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  August  the  6th,  1775,  Catholicism  in 
the  United  Kingdom  still  lay  under  the  full  unrepealed 
burden  of  the  penal  laws.  The  American  Colonies  had 
just  broken  out  into  revolt  against  the  Mother  Country,  and 
the  fears  excited  'by  their  bold  resistance  were  indirectly 
to  obtain  for  the  long  suffering  Catholic  body  at  home 
some  slight  mitigation  of  their  condition.  The  full  measure 
of  justice  was,  however,  reserved  as  the  glorious  victory 
of  the  man  whose  life  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  portray. 

The  family  of  O'Connell  was  an  ancient  one,  the  first 
of  his  branch  of  the  clan  being  Hugh  O'Connell,  Lord  of 
Magunihy  and  Aghadoe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The 
father  of  the  Liberator  was  Morgan  O'Connell  and  his 
mother  Kate  O'Mullane,  of  Whitechurch,  near  Cork. 

After  a  classical  education  at  an  academy  at  Reddington 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  —  the  first  priest  to  publicly 
keep  a  school  since  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws— 
O'Connell  and  his  brother,  Maurice,  were  sent  by  their 
uncle  to  St.  Omer's  College  in  France,  from  whence 
they  went  after  a  year  to  Douai.  Here  they  made  rapid 
progress  in  their  studies,  but  their  course  was  abruptly 
broken  off  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  They  left 
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for  England  on  the  very  day  that  Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined 
(January  21  st,  1793),  and  the  scenes  of  violence  that  he 
witnessed  at  Calais  and  elsewhere,  gave  O'Connell  a 
horror  of  bloodshed  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.* 

The  Bar  had  been  recently  opened  to  Catholics  (1791), 
and  O'Connell  now  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
read  hard  such  legal  works  as  those  of  Espinasse  on  trials 
of  Nisi  Pnus,  and  resolved  never  to  "  be  satisfied  with  a 
subordinate  situation"  in  the  profession.  Having  kept 
the  requisite  terms  for  the  Irish  Bar  he  was  duly  "  called  " 
at  Dublin  in  1798,  the  year  of  the  rebellion. 

O'ConnelFs  commanding  figure,  fluent  oratory  and 
great  natural  aptitude,  soon  made  him  a  success  at  the 
Four  Courts  and  on  the  Munster  Circuit.  His  first 
political  speech  was  one  against  the  projected  Union 
(January  i3th,  1800).  Pitt  had  promised  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  emancipation  in  return  for  their  support  of  that 
measure,  but  the  opposition  of  George  III. — who  thought 
that  by  consenting  he  would  violate  his  Coronation  oath — 
caused  the  matter  to  be  shelved  by  the  Cabinet.  The 
Catholic  Committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  which 
had  been  founded  as  far  back  as  1760  to  watch  over 
Catholics'  interests — or  as  much  as  was  left  of  them — still 
carried  on  in  a  mild  way  an  "  agitation  "  for  emancipation, 
but  all  heart  had  .  been  knocked  out  of  Catholics  by  the 
penal  laws,  and  its  petitions  never  came  to  anything. 
To  flout,  defy,  and  ultimately  to  vanquish  the  Orange 
"ascendency"  which  had  so  long  dominated  Ireland  and 
even  its  Lord  Lieutenants  who  were  inclined  to  favour 
Catholics,  was  now  the  mission  of  O'Connell. 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  not  united.  From  1799  to  1814  the  subject 
of  the  Veto  continued  to  frustrate  their  common  action,  it 
being  proposed  that,  in  return  for  emancipation,  the 
Government  should  have  the  right  of  veto  in  the  appoint- 

*  O'Connell  and  his  brother  also  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Louvain,  in  what  is 
now  the  Josephite  College  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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ment  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  Not  a  few  of  the  leading 
laity  were  in  favour  of  conceding  this,  but  O'Connell, 
most  of  the  clergy  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class  held 
out  against  it,  and  in  the  end  won  the  day. 

In  1809  O'Connell  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
Catholic  Ireland,  and  his  captaincy  soon  infused  a  new 
spirit  into  the  cause.  The  Catholic  members  of  the  Bar 
began  to  come  in,  and  among  them  later  on  Richard 
Lalor  Sheil.*  Catholics  gradually  asserted  their  influence 
at  elections,  and  though  the  "  Committee  "  was  dissolved  by 
Government  in  1811,  Emancipation  made  distinct  progress, 
a  bill  for  that  object,  introduced  by  Grattan  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1813,  being  only  lost  by  the  Speaker's 
casting  vote. 

The  necessity  of  some  organization  to  voice  the  aspira 
tions  of  Catholic  Ireland  now  became  acutely  felt,  and  it 
was  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  one  capable  of 
devising  it  except  O'Connell.  In  1823  he  drew  up  a 
scheme  in  conjunction  with  Sheil  for  a  "  Catholic  Associa 
tion,"  and  on  the  i2th  of  May,  the  same  year,  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  A 
tremendous  constitutional  agitation  for  Emancipation  was 
set  on  foot,  the  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  met  by 
"  Catholic  Rent "  levied  in  every  parish  in  Ireland.  Two 
years  later  the  amount  of  "  rent  " — paid  for  the  most  part  by 
the  pence  of  the  peasantry — amounted  to  £16,212  us.  4d. 

In  1825  a  speech  that  O'Connell  delivered  in  praise  of 
the  Dictator  Bolivar — who  had  recently  driven  out  the 
Spaniards  from  Peru — was  taken  up  by  the  Government  and 
prosecution  commenced.  It  came  to  nothing,  but  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Commons  for  the  suppression  of 
the  "  Association,"  whereupon  O'Connell  and  Sheil  were 
delegated  by  the  members  of  that  body  to  proceed  to 
London  and  plead  their  cause  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
They  set  out,  and  on  their  way  had  a  memorable 
interview  at  Wolverhampton  with  the  great  Catholic 

*  See  notice  of  Sheil  on  page  37. 
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controversialist,  Bishop  Milner.  Their  journey  was  per 
formed  during  Lent,  and  it  is  edifying  to  note  that 
these  two  great  lawyers  rigidly  observed  the  strict  law  of 
fasting  then  in  force.  They  were  not  heard  at  the  bar, 
but  the  Whig  party  received  them  with  enthusiasm,  and 
O'Connell  had  abundant  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
true  state  of  Irish  affairs  to  his  English  friends. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  other  Whig  members,  the 
'  Algerine  Act  "  abolishing  the  Association  passed  into  law. 
Resourceful  ever,  O'Connell  at  once  founded  another 
"  Association  for  Instruction,"  which  carried  on  the  same 
agitation  under  different  disguises.  An  Emancipation  Bill 
was  in  1826  carried  in  the  Commons,  and  though  lost  in 
the  Lords,  the  result  plainly  showed  that  victory  was  in 
sight.  All  this  time  O'Connell  was  not  only  labouring  for 
the  cause  night  and  day,  but  also  attending  as  far  as  he 
could  to  an  extensive  practice  at  the  Bar,  besides  taking 
the  lead  of  his  co-religionists  in  thwarting  an  attempt  made 
about  this  time  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Dr.  Magee  and  the  Orange  party  "  to  proselytise  the  Irish 
peasantry." 

The  long  expected  crisis  came  in  1828.  That  year 
O'Connell  boldly  put  himself  forward  as  candidate  for 
County  Clare  against  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  1,075  (July  5th).  The  result  of 
that  election  decided  the  contest,  and  on  April  i3th  of  the 
following  year  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  having 
passed  both  Houses,  received  the  reluctant  assent  of 
George  IV.  A  few  days  before,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  practically  warned  the  Upper  House  that  a  refusal  to 
pass  the  measure  would  mean  a  civil  war  in  Ireland. 

Having  been  elected  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
O'Connell  was  very  ungenerously  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat,  but  he  was,  of  course,  again  returned  and  this  time 
unopposed.  By  the  sole  influence  almost  of  his  vast 
personality  he  had  succeeded  by  dint  of  years  of  agitation 
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in  the  face  of  religious  and  class  prejudices,  traditional 
timidity  and  the  defection  of  friends,  in  opening  the  legis 
lature  of  the  nation  to  his  co-religionists  after  nearly  two 
centuries  of  exclusion.  In  pursuance  of  that  sublime 
mission  he  had  sacrificed  his  leisure,  to  a  large  extent  his 
professional  practice  and  the  friendships  of  the  great.  He 
found  his  people  a  race  of  helots — "  disowned,  disfranchised, 
imbecile " — and  he  left  them  a  nation  proud  with  the 
consciousness  of  righteous  victory. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  Liberator's  life  hardly  belopg 
to  this  brief,  imperfect  memoir.  He  and  his  party  fought 
the  Coercion  Bill  of  1833,  and  he  did  much  service  to  the 
Whigs  in  promoting  Parliamentary  reform.  Later,  he  held 
the  balance  of  power  between  that  party  and  the  Tories. 
Then  in  1840-3  came  the  monster  meetings,  the  bloodless 
agitation  throughout  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union— 
an  agitation  which,  needless  to  say,  went  the  way  of  all 
other  such  movements  before  and  since.  O'Connell  was 
now  an  old  man,  and  though  to  some  extent,  "  the 
uncrowned  King  of  Ireland  "  still,  the  sceptre  was  slipping 
from  his  grasp.  "  Young  Ireland"  was  everywhere  rising 
up,  scornfully  disdaining  the  peaceful  policy  of  the 
Liberator,  and  boldly  preaching  the  militant  gospel  of 
Continental  revolution.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  and  of 
the  approaching  famine  were  not  O'Connell's  only 
sorrows.  In  a  duel  many  years  before,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist,  a  Mr.  Edward 
D'Esterre,  and  though  he  was  not  the  aggressor,  he  ever 
felt  the  profoundest  compunction  for  the  deed.  Always 
deeply  impressed  by  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  by  it  to  the  utmost,  he  now 
resolved  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  that  he  might  ere  he 
died  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Father  of  the  Universal 
Church.  But  that  pious  wish  remained  unaccomplished. 
Death  came  to  him  at  Genoa,  and  there,  on  May  i5th,  1847, 
the  Liberator  closed  his  glorious  career,  bequeathing  with 
his  last  breath,  "  his  body  to  Ireland,  his  heart  to  Rome, 
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and  his  soul  to  God."  Nations  that  knew  his  country  only 
by  name,  had  been  stirred  by  his  achievements,  and 
every  Catholic  heart  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  man  whose  life  had  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  who  had  been  in  very  truth  the 
champion  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
world, 
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RICHARD     LALOR     SHEIL, 

ORATOR,    DRAMATIST,    AND    POLITICIAN, 
1791 — 1851. 

RICHARD  LALOR  SHEIL,  the  patriot-orator  of  Ireland  and 
the  trusted  minister  of  the  British  Crown,  was  born  at 
Drumdowney,  Tipperary,  on  August  lyth,  1791.  When 
about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ken 
sington,  kept  by  some  French  emigre  priests  known  as 
Les  Peres  de  la  Foi.  From  this  seminary  of  learning  Shell 
went,  in  1804,  to  Stonyhurst  College  in  Lancashire,  entering 
the  school  "a  dark,  sallow,  odd-looking  boy"  who  spoke 
broken  English — the  result  of  his  French  tuition — and 
took  little  or  no  part  in  games.  While  at  Stonyhurst  it 
was  his  good  fortune,  as  he  says,  "to  be  placed  at  first 
in  the  class  of  the  Rev.  Father  Laurenson,  who  was  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  had  besides  a  strong  relish 
for  English  composition."  Sheil  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  these  subjects,  and  in  1807  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  bachelor  of  arts.  Being 
destined  for  the  Bar  of  his  native  country,  he  came  to 
London  about  1810  to  keep  some  of  his  terms  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  a  practice  which  was  then  and  till  quite  recently  part 
of  the  Irish  bar-student's  professional  routine.  While 
studying  law,  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
bulk  of  his  property,  and  Sheil  turned  to  his  pen  as  an 
additional  means  of  support.  His  father's  calamity  thus 
became  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame,  and  several 
plays  of  the  young  law  student,  such  as  Adelaide,  The 
Apostate,  The  Huguenot  and  Evadne  were  acted  with 
considerable  success  at  Covent  Garden. 

Sheil  was  called  to  the  Bar  from  the  King's  Inn,  Dublin, 
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in  1814,  and  soon  his  eloquence,  spontaneous,  fiery  and 
richly  imaginative,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
impressionable  juries  of  the  sister  isle.  He,  of  course, 
identified  himself  with  O'Connell  in  the  momentous 
struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  on  some  of  the 
minor  questions  of  the  great  issue,  as  the  proposed  Govern 
ment  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Sheil  held  views  contrary  to  those  of  his 
famous  leader.  Still,  O'Connell  found  in  Sheil — the  man 
of  stinging  repartee  and  witty  epigram — a  valuable  ally, 
and  in  1823  the  latter  was  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
"Catholic  Association"  to  forward  by  means  of  local 
committees  and  the  payment  of  "  Catholic  Rent,"  the 
great  cause  of  political  liberation.  In  1825,  during  the  pro 
gress  of  a  bill  to  suppress  the  ''Association,"  O'Connell 
and  Sheil  were  delegated  by  the  members  of  that  body  to 
appear  as  counsel  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
show  cause  why  the  bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with. 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  of  O'Connell  and  his 
colleague  we  have  already  described  in  the  notice  of  the 
former,  and  though  the  representatives  of  Catholic  Ireland 
were  not  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  they  were  well 
received  in  Whig  circles  in  London,  where  they  were  able 
to  give  the  leaders  of  that  party  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  Irish  affairs. 

When  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  accomplished 
fact  in  1829,  Sheil  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  first 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Bar,  the  others  being  Wolfe,  Flanna- 
gan  and  Sir  Michael  O'Loughlin.  All  these  now  received 
silk  gowns,  and  in  1831  Sheil  entered  Parliament  for 
Milborne  in  Dorsetshire,  a  pocket  borough  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  the  same  genial  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  as 
Lord  Uxbridge  had  lost  his  leg  in  leading  the  charge  of 
the  "  Union  Brigade  "  against  the  French  Cuirassiers  at 
Waterloo.  Sheil  sat  in  Parliament  nearly  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  represented,  besides  the  above- 
named  constituency,  Louth  and  Tipperary.  As  a  speaker 
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he  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  in  the  House,  so 
brilliant,  indeed,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  declared  that 
the  "  rhetoric  "  which  was  supposed  to  have  died  with 
George  Canning,  lived  again  in  Richard  Lalor  Sheil. 
Perhaps  his  most  splendid  effort  in  this  respect  was 
his  magnificent  eulogy  on  the  Irish  troops  in  the  English 
Army  and  their  distinguished  services  during  the  long 
struggle  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Many  years 
afterwards  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  "  the  enormous  power  of  language 
and  strong  feeling "  of  this  accomplished  orator,  who 
seemed  to  "  combine  in  his  speeches  the  stately  dignity  of 
Cicero  with  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Mirabeau." 

As  a  Liberal,  Sheil  did  much  valuable  service  to  his 
party,  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  Melbourne 
administration  a  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  next  year  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
spite  of  high  office  and  the  duties  of  his  Parliamentary  life, 
Sheil  did  not  forget  his  obligations  to  Irish  nationalism, 
and  when,  in  1844,  O'Connell  and  the  other  members  of 
that  party  were  prosecuted  "  for  conspiring  to  raise  and 
excite  disaffection,"  in  connection  with  the  "  monster 
meetings,"  convened  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
Sheil  donned  his  queen's  counsel's  robes  for  the  last  time 
and  appeared  before  the  Court  at  Dublin  as  one  of  the 
leading  advocates  for  the  defence.  His  address  to  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  John  O'Connell,  son  of  the  Liberator,  was 
described  at  the  time  as  containing  "  passages  of  the  most 
transcendent  beauty,"  but  the  speech,  notwithstanding  its 
logic  and  eloquence,  failed  to  obtain  a  favourable  verdict. 

In  spite  of  his  having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  English 
Whigs  or  Liberals,  Sheil  never  ceased  to  be  the  personal 
friend  of  O'Connell,  and  when  he  sought  on  one  occasion 
re-election  at  Dungarvan,  the  Irish  leader  gave  him  his 
support.  The  "Young  Ireland"  party,  which  rejected 
the  pacific  agitation  of  the  Liberator,  opposed  the 
candidature  of  his  former  henchman,  but  O'Connell 's 
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influence  was  still  strong  enough  to  secure  Sheil's  return 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-six. 

In  1846  Sheil — whose  abilities  were  really  administra 
tive  rather  than  legislative — became  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  absence  of  the  F.D. 
from  some  of  the  coins  issued  led  to  a  silly  cry  being 
raised  against  Sheil  who,  as  a  Catholic,  was  accused  of 
purposely  causing  the  omission. 

Though  not  yet  sixty  years  of  age,  Sheil  now  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a  strenuous  political  and  forensic  career 
tell  upon  him.  His  wife  was  in  failing  health,  and  the 
son,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  recently  been  snatched 
from  him  by  death.  A  change  of  scene  became  desirable, 
and  in  1850  he  applied  for  and  received  the  post  of  British 
Minister  to  the  ducal  Court  of  Tuscany.  Such  a  life 
with  its  comparative  peace  and  leisure  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  but  Sheil  was  destined 
not  long  to  enjoy  his  dignified  repose.  Death  came  to 
him  at  Florence  on  May  25th,  1851,  before  he  had  quite 
completed  his  sixtieth  year.  "  Sheil  is  gone,  poor  fellow," 
wrote  the  unemotional  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  diary  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  and  to  many  a  one  widely  differing 
from  the  departed  orator  in  religious  and  political  views, 
the  news  of  the  decease  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  came  as 
a  grievous  personal  loss. 

In  addition  to  his  carefully  prepared  speeches  and  the 
dramas  already  mentioned,  Sheil  was  also  the  author  of 
the  highly  racy  and  interesting  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  social  and  legal  aspects 
of  Ireland  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Sheil 
was  ever  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  whose  political 
emancipation  in  these  realms  he  did  so  much  to  effect. 
Count  Guicciardini,  who  kne^Jimi  well  at  Florence,  has 
left  on  record  that  to  the'^mLSEejIi  adhered  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  family  /f&fers,  nMj|\and  morning,  and 
was  always  deeply  impi/ofltac|Bt?ith  tke  [sentiments  of  piety. 


JOHN     LINGARD, 

THE    CATHOLIC    HISTORIAN    OF    ENGLAND, 

I771— 1852. 

THE  name  of  Dr.  Lingard  will  ever  be  associated  with 
that  revival  of  historical  studies  in  England,  which  was 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  revival  in  which  the  careless,  in 
accurate  methods  of  past  writers  on  the  subject  were 
discarded  for  statements  of  facts  and  descriptions  of 
events  based  on  authentic  records  and  derived  from 
reliable  sources. 

John  Lingard  was  born  at  Winchester  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1771,  being  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Lingard,  who  had  but  recently  migrated  to  the  ancient 
episcopal  city  from  Claxby,  in  Lincolnshire.  His  family, 
though  an  ancient  one  and  well  connected — his  mother 
being  a  near  relative  of  Dean  Rennell,  of  Winchester — 
had  become  impoverished  through  the  operation  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  at  the  time  of  the  future  historian's  birth, 
his  father  was  following  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter. 
From  his  earliest  years,  the  son  evinced  that  piety  of 
demeanour  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  were  his 
characteristics  through  life,  and  in  1782,  the  Hon.  and 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Talbot,  the  successor  of  Bishop  Challoner 
in  the  Vicariate  of  the  London  district,  selected  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,  and  on  the  3oth  of  September 
of  the  same  year,  young  Lingard  entered  the  English 
College  at  Douai. 
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There  he  passed  through  a  brilliant  course  of  study, 
and  was  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  priesthood  when  the 
French  Revolution  suppressed  the  College  and  scattered 
the  students,  some  of  whom  were  imprisoned  for  several 
months  by  the  Republican  authorities  at  Doullens.  Lin- 
gard  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  escaped 
immediately  to  England,  where  he  was  ordained  priest 
at  York,  by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  April,  1795. 

Most  of  the  Douai  students  had  by  this  time  reassembled 
at  Crook  Hall,  near  Durham,  and  here  Lingard  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1808,  he  accom 
panied  the  College  in  its  migration  to  the  present  Ushaw, 
and  three  years  later  retired  to  the  peaceful  mission  of 
Hornby,  in  Lancashire. 

At  Crook,  Lingard  had  often — especially  during  the 
long  winter  evenings — entertained  the  elder  students  with 
descriptions  of  the  history  and  usages  of  early  English 
Christianity,  and  these  accounts  he,  in  1806,  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
The  success  of  this  volume  encouraged  him  to  proceed  to 
the  composition  of  a  short  history  of  England  for  Catholic 
schools — a  work  at  that  time  much  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  utterly  prejudiced  and  unreliable  text  books 
then  in  vogue.  The  idea  of  a  School  Manual  was  aban 
doned  as  Lingard's  work  increased  in  size,  and  in  1819, 
three  volumes  dealing  with  the  history  of  England,  from 
the  Roman  invasion  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were 
accepted  and  published  by  Mr.  Mawman,  of  London. 
Two  more  volumes  appeared  in  1820,  and  by  1830  the 
whole  work,  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had  been 
given  to  the  public. 

The  success  of  Lingard's  "  History  of  England  "  was 
immediate  and  complete.  Edition  after  edition  went 
through  the  Press  at  home  and  in  the  United  States. 
Translations  of  the  work  appeared  in  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  University  of  Paris  ordered  copies  of  it  to 
be  given  as  prizes  to  successful  students  in  rhetoric  and 
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philosophy.  At  Rome,  where  the  learned  author  was 
personally  known  to  the  reigning  Pontiff  and  many  leading 
members  of  the  Papal  Court,  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
Pope  intended  raising  the  Catholic  historian  of  England  to 
the  Cardinalate.  Lingard  hastened  to  avert  the  coming 
honour,  but  the  Pope,  Leo  XII.,  conferred  upon  him  the 
gold  medal  usually  reserved  for  cardinals  and  princes,  and 
in  a  public  discourse  referred  to  the  historian  as  "  a  man  of 
great  talent,  an  accomplished  scholar,"  whose  writings 
"had  delighted  and  astonished  Europe."  This  meed  of 
praise  was  true.  Lingard — now  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
Laws  of  Rome — had  in  drawing  up  his  history  taken 
nothing  for  granted.  His  statements,  written  in  impartial 
language,  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the  evidence 
gathered  from  such  sources — many  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished — as  the  archives  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  the  letters,  charters  and  memoirs  of  private  collections 
and  libraries  at  home  and  abroad.  His  labours  were 
appreciated  by  none  more  fully  than  by  Brougham, 
Scarlett,  Pollock  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  at  assize  time  these  eminent  lawyers 
always  made  a  point  of  spending  at  least  one  day  in  the 
society  of  Dr.  Lingard.  His  services  to  the  cause  of 
history  were  acknowledged  by  Government  in  1839,  when 
a  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him  from  the 
privy  purse  of  Queen  Victoria. 

In  addition  to  his  valuable  history,  Dr.  Lingard  also 
wrote  a  learned  treatise,  entitled  "  Catholic  Loyalty 
Vindicated,"  setting  forth  the  services  of  the  Catholic 
Cavaliers  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  At  the  request  of 
Bishop  Milner,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  lives  of  the  English 
Saints  for  the  Breviary,  and  the  Latin  of  these  short 
biographies  is  invariably  elegant,  and  the  mode  of  narrating 
the  events  connected  with  the  subject-matter  perspicuous. 

The  private  life  of  Dr.  Lingard  was  marked  by  a 
cheerfulness  of  demeanour  which  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  his  neighbours,  Protestants  as  well  as 
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Catholics,  all  of  whom  were  ever  welcome  to  his  "illus 
trious  obscurity,"  as  the  simple  mission-house  at  Hornby  was 
playfully  termed.  Thus  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the 
community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  Dr.  Lingard 
died  full  of  years  on  the  ijih  of  July,  1851,  after  having 
received  the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Church  he  had  so 
splendidly  served.  His  remains  were  transferred  to  Ushaw, 
and  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  his  Alma  Mater,  where  a 
simple  monument  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  her  most 
distinguished  son.  It  is  the  general  fate  of  historians  to 
be  superseded  by  the  works  of  their  successors,  but  in  the 
case  of  Lingard  the  efforts  of  subsequent  labourers  in  the 
same  field  have  confirmed :  rather  than  disproved  the 
assertions  that  came  from  his  pen. 
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COUNT    DE    MONTALEMBERT, 
CATHOLIC    PUBLICIST, 

1810 — 1870. 

CHARLES,  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT,  defender  of  Catholic 
and  Conservative  principles  in  France  during  the  mid- 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  a  special  claim  on  our 
interest  since  he  was  born  in  this  country  and  of  a  mother 
of  our  race.  His  father,  who  counted  among  his  ancestors 
Andre  de  Montalembert,  companion  in  arms  of  Francis  I., 
was  among  the  number  of  those  French  nobles  who 
emigrated  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Here 
he  received  a  commission  in  the  English  Army,  and  served 
for  several  years  in  Egypt,  India  and  Spain,  quitting  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Forbes,  F.G.S.,  author  of  "Oriental 
Memoirs."  Their  son,  Charles  Forbes  Rene,  was  born  in 
London  on  May  29th,  1810,  and  was  five  years  of  age 
when  his  family  returned  to  France  at  the  second  restora 
tion  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Though  the  Concordat  of  1801  had  restored  the  Church 
to  the  land  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  much  of  the 
irreligion  which  had  reached  its  climax  during  the  bloody 
days  of  the  Revolution  still  survived.  The  young  Monta 
lembert  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  which, 
despite  its  name,  was  "  a  very  nest  of  precocious  infidels." 
One  day,  the  philosophy  class,  in  the  absence  of  the 
professor,  got  up  an  informal  debate  on  the  question : 
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11  Does  God  exist?  "  and  the  affirmative  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one  ! 

From  his  very  school  days  Montalembert — in  whom 
religion  was  a  second  nature — had  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  faith,  and  this  experience,  hard  though  it  must  have 
been,  proved  an  excellent  training  for  similar  and  sterner 
contests  in  after  life.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his 
twentieth  year  when  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the 
famous  Father  Lacordaire  and  the  Abbe  Lamennais.  The 
trio  established  the  Avenir  to  advance  the  freedom  of 
Catholicism  in  France  by  breaking  off  all  union  with  the 
State,  and  throwing  the  Church  on  the  people.  Followers 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  new  ideas, 
support  and  sympathy  came  in  from  the  United  States,  while 
Montalembert  traversed  the  South  of  France,  ''speaking, 
exhorting,  organising  everywhere." 

Then  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  news  came  that  Rome 
had  condemned  the  Avenir,  and  for  a  while  the  crusade 
seemed  doomed.  A  noole  effort  had  been  made  to  exorcise 
from  France  that  curse  of  its  laity — supine  timidity  and 
senile  decay  in  matters  spiritual,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause,  it  moved  too  fast  and  without  the  least  regard  for 
precedents  and  circumstances.  Lamennais  denounced 
indiscriminately  kings  and  governments,  and  counselled 
the  clergy  themselves  to  become  the  protagonists  of 
revolution  under  the  specious  pretence  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  "  Christian  democracy  !  "  "  We  must  submit  at 
once,"  said  the  noble  Montalembert  on  hearing  that 
Gregory  XVI.  had  condemned  the  paper  and  its  policy, 
but  the"  ordeal  was  too  much  for  Lamennais,  who  from 
the  devoted  son  now  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Church. 

This  tremendous  trial  of  his  obedience  and  his  victory 
over  the  proud  promptings  of  rebellion,  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  Montalembert's  chief  title  to  our  respect  and 
admiration.  The  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  months  was  in 
vain ;  the  works  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  had 
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been  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  very  power  on 
whose  behalf  they  had  been  so  generously  undertaken  ! 
But  "Rome  had  spoken,  the  cause  was  ended";  and 
the  hero,  for  such  he  was,  nobly  set  himself  to  achieve 
other  labours  for  the  Church.  With  Lacordaire,  he  boldly 
challenged  the  "  monopoly  of  education  "  then  enjoyed  by 
the  irreligious  University  of  Paris,  a  monopoly  which 
meant  that  no  one  could  keep  a  school  without  its  sanction. 
To  assert  the  right  to  religious  and  civil  freedom  in  the 
matter,  the  two  opened  "  a  free  school  "  without  applying 
for  leave.  For  this  heinous  offence  they  were  prosecuted, 
upon  which  occasion  Montalembert  defended  himself 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  a  speech  which  amazed 
all  hearers  by  its  eloquence  and  appeal  to  justice  and 
reason.  He  was,  nevertheless,  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
100  francs,  but  the  despotism  of  the  law  against  "free 
education  "  had  been  thoroughly  exposed. 

In  1835,  on  attaining  the  legal  age,  the  young  champion 
took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  that  had  pronounced  judg 
ment  against  him.  Here,  in  1837,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  brilliant  defence  of  the  Jesuits  against  Cousin,  being 
convinced — as  was  Admiral  Lord  St.  Vincent  in  England 
— that  the  human  race  is  under  vast  obligations  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  for  its  labours  in  the  field  of  science  and 
education. 

During  his  speech  on  this  occasion  he  made  use  of  the 
phrase,  which  sounded  like  a  trumpet-call  to  his  co 
religionists  in  France — "  We  are  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders 
and  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders  will  never  give  way  before 
the  sons  of  Voltaire." 

To  ensure  the  return  of  Catholic,  that  is,  Christian 
deputies  to  parliament  in  a  country  where  the  godless 
forces  of  atheism  and  revolution  are  ever  striving  for  the 
mastery,  Montalembert  founded,  in  1845,  the  "Committee 
of  Religious  Associations,"  which  did  a  magnificent  work 
in  arousing  the  electors  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  When 
O'Connell  passed  through  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in 
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1847  to  crown  his  life  by  paying  a  personal  homage  to  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  world,  Montalembert,  in  the  name  of 
his  countrymen,  presented  the  Liberator  with  an  address 
which  said  :  "  Your  glory  is  not  only  Irish,  it  is  Catholic. 
Wherever  Catholics  begin  anew  to  practise  civic  virtues, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  conquest  of  their  civic  rights, 
it  is  your  work." 

In  the  revolutionary  crisis  ot  1848  Montalembert  was 
returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  an  enormous 
majority  for  the  department  of  the  Doubs.  He  sat  with 
the  conservative  section,  and  during  the  debates  frequently 
came  into  conflict  with  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  intensely  conceited,  if  talented,  author  of 
Les  Miserables  and  Notre  Dame  was  invariably  worsted 
in  these  verbal  encounters  by  the  no  less  brilliant  Count, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  a  ready  delivery  and  the 
keenest  repartee.  A  little  later  Montalembert  gave  his 
hearty  co-operation  to  the  measure  of  his  friend,  the  Comte 
de  Falloux,  which  secured  for  Frenchmen  the  liberty  of 
establishing  schools  under  certain  conditions,  thus  ending 
a  vexed  question  of  long  standing  and  abolishing  an 
undoubted  injustice. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Montalembert  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  from  the  first  put  themselves  into 
opposition  to  the  Second  Empire.  Under  Napoleon  III. 
(1852 — 1870)  France — as  Cardinal  Newman  declared- 
professed  "Catholicity  with  an  ardour  unknown  to  her 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,"  and  the  Emperor,  at 
the  beginning,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Church. 
Montalembert,  though  descended  from  a  royalist  stock, 
professed  to  belong  to  no  political  party,  but  from  this 
time  (1852)  till  the  year  of  his  death,  he  was  in  almost 
continual  conflict  with  the  imperial  authorities.  Like 
most  Frenchmen,  he  was  a  political  idealist  and  uncom 
promising,  his  favourite  notion  of  government  being  a 
constitutional  one,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  country 
men  are  singularly  unfitted  for  such  a  form  of  rule. 
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Napoleon    III.    "  constitutionalised "    and    liberalised 
empire  in  1861,  and  the  experiment  swiftly  led  to  his  ruin. 

Thus  much  of  the  good  that  Montalembert  might  have 
done  was  destroyed  by  his  political  attitude.  In  1857  he 
was  defeated  in  his  own  constituency  at  the  general 
election,  and  from  henceforth  took  no  active  part  in 
politics.  His  great  work — uniting  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  working  for  Catholic  interests  everywhere — was,  how 
ever,  done,  and  his  example  has  since  been  followed  in  other 
lands.  In  1863  he  attended  by  urgent  request  the  Catholic 
Congress  at  Malines,  and  in  the  presence  of  3,000  he 
delivered  those  two  magnificent  addresses  on  "Liberty  of 
Worship  and  the  Press, "which  have  been  described  as  the 
masterpieces  of  his  genius.  The  ovation  that  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  oration  was  tremendous,  but  when 
the  discourses  came  to  be  examined  in  the  cold  light  of  fact 
and  reason,  they  were  found  to  be,  at  least,  dangerous  in 
some  of  their  assertions,  and  the  following  year  were  con 
demned  at  Rome.  Their  author  at  once,  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life,  sent  in  a  declaration  of  his  unalterable  sub 
mission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the  cloud  that 
overshadowed  him  was  "  to  be  lifted  never  more."  He 
died  on  March  i3th,  1870,  five  months  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed 
his  country. 

Montalembert  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1854,  an^  it  is  on  his  literary  works  that 
much  of  his  posthumous  fame  will  rest.  In  addition  to  his 
addresses  and  speeches,  he  wrote  largely  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  but  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  his  most  famous  works.  His  first 
volume  of  importance,  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
went  through  ten  editions  during  the  author's  lifetime,  in 
addition  to  numerous  abridgments.  His  Monks  of  the  West 
appeared  in  1860,  and  this  learned  and  comprehensive 
work — which  traces  the  history  of  Western  Monasticism 
from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard — has  since  been  trans- 
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lated  into  almost  every  European  language.  A  sincere 
admirer  of  English  political  institutions,  Montalembert 
published  a  work  on  "  The  Political  Future  of  England," 
which  excited  widespread  interest  in  this  country,  though 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  penning  a  severe  criticism  of 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Pius  IX. 
and  the  temporal  power,  which  Montalembert  justly  stig 
matised  as  "  senseless  animosity."  But  Poland  and  Ireland 
were  the  two  nations  that  had  the  lion's  share  of  his 
sympathy.  The  cause  of  the  former  he  pleaded  with 
characteristic  fervour  in  the  pages  of  the  Correspondent,  but 
his  letters  and  articles  were  powerless  to  obtain  interven 
tion  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations. 
Ireland  he  visited  several  times,  taking  the  greatest  delight 
in  mingling  with  the  intensely  Catholic  race  which — though 
the  least  in  power  among  the  nations — had  been  the  first 
to  inaugurate  that  great  movement  which  bade  the 
children  of  the  Church  in  every  land  take  in  hand  their 
destinies  and  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth. 


DANIEL     ROCK, 

HISTORIAN    AND   ANTIQUARIAN, 

1799—1871. 

THE  name  of  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D.,  deserves 
to  be  remembered  not  only  for  his  rare  learning  as  an 
historian  and  antiquary,  but  also  for  the  part  he  played  in 
the  Catholic,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  public  life  of  England 
some  half  a  century  ago.  The  facts  relating  to  him  are  not 
very  numerous  or  eventful,  but  we  have  endeavoured  in  the 
following  little  memoir  to  state  in  as  attractive  a  manner 
as  possible  those  that  are  the  most  interesting  and  impor 
tant. 

Daniel  Rock  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  the  3ist  of 
August,  1799.  Of  his  parents  we  know  little,  save  that  they 
were  natives  of  Lancashire  and  came  of  a  stock  that  had 
suffered  throughout  generations  for  the  Catholic  faith. 
Young  Rock  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  Mission  of  St.  Peter's,  Seel 
Street,  and  in  1813  was  admitted  a  student  at  St.  Edmund's 
College,  near  Ware,  Hertfordshire.  Here,  under  the 
guidance  of  Father  Louis  Havard,  one  of  the  professors 
who  had  been  at  Douai  before  its  suppression  in  1792-3, 
he  made  considerable  progress  in  history  and  the  elements 
of  archaeology,  and  in  December,  1818,  left  for  the  English 
College  at  Rome  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

This  seminary  of  ecclesiastical  learning  had  been  sup 
pressed  by  the  French  Revolutionary  Armies  when  they 
invaded  the  Eternal  City  in  1798,  but  had  recently  been 
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re-opened  under  the  rectorship  of  Monsignor  Gradwell. 
Rock  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  Gregorian  University 
the  year  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He  came  to 
England  a  little  later,  and  for  two  years  was  attached  to 
the  Mission  of  St.  Mary,  Moorfields,  London. 

In  1827  his  friend  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Rome,  got  him  removed  to  Alton  Towers,  his 
country  seat,  in  quality  of  domestic  chaplain.  Here  Rock 
had  leisure  for  his  favourite  studies,  especially  that  of 
ecclesiastical  archaeology.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  Father  Rock  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  a  critical  study  of  the  Catacombs. 
This  last  undertaking  was  in  connection  with  a  work  on 
the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  at  which  he  had  been  working  for 
some  years. 

That  great  monument  of  Rock's  learning  and  industry 
appeared  in  1833.  It  was  in  two  volumes  entitled  Hiev- 
urgia,  or  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  etc.  Besides  giving 
an  exhaustive  history  of  the  great  Eucharistic  Sacrament 
and  Sacrifice  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches, 
Rock  also  included  in  the  book  learned  essays  on 
Purgatory,  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  Apostles'  Creed, 
etc.  The  book  was  hailed  with  applause  by  scholars  at 
home  and  abroad  and  translations  o^  it  appeared  in 
several  European  languages. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Rock  quitted  Alton  Towers  to  go  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  at  Buckland, 
Faringdon,  Berkshire.  While  here  he  published  a 
learned  historical  treatise  to  prove  against  a  printed 
essay  of  Lord  John  Manners,  that  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  acknowledged  the  Pope's  supremacy.  It  had  a 
considerable  circulation,  for,  as  the  Dublin  Review  for 
March  of  that  year  remarked,  the  chief  merit  of  the 
pamphlet  consisted  in  "  bringing  prominently  before  the 
public  eye  many  authorities  ....  not  at  all  known  in 
controversial  works." 
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The  Church  of  OUY  Fathers,  which  may  be  considered  as 
Dr.  Rock's  chief  literary  production,  was  published  "in 
three  volumes  bound  in  four,"  between  1849  and  1853. 
This  profoundly  learned  work  deals  with  "  the  belief  and 
ritual  in  England  before  and  after  the  coming  of  the 
Normans,"  and  especially  as  exemplified  in  St.  Osmund's 
'  Rite '  for  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Everything 
connected  with  the  doctrine  and  .practice  of  the  Church 
in  Saxon,  Norman  and  Plantaganet  times,  such  as  the 
origins  of  customs,  vestments,  ornaments  and  the  like, 
will  be  found  exhaustively  treated  of  in  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Rock's  history. 

This  book  established  the  reputation  of  the  author  as 
an  antiquarian  scholar  of  the  very  first  rank.  His  Church 
of  Ouv  Fathers  was  described  by  the  Ecclesiologist  for  August, 
1853,  as  a  "valuable  and  erudite  work;  one  particularly 
interesting  to  ecclesiologists  of  every  Church,  but  more 
especially  to  Englishmen,  as  containing  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  account  which  we  possess  of  the  religious 
observances  and  worship  of  our  forefathers." 

In  1852,  shortly  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  England  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Dr.  Rock  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  newly-founded  diocese 
of  Southwark.  Five  years  later,  while  residing  at  Holly 
Grove,  a  small  country  house  that  he  had  purchased  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  Canon  Rock  wrote  a  devotional  poem 
of  great  beauty  and  tenderness  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  entitled  "  The  Mystic  Crown  of  Mary,'r  which, 
like  the  rest  of  his  works,  was  well  received  by  Press  and 
public.  In  1862  he  was  nominated  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  which  mammoth  collection  of  "  bric-a-brac  and 
vertu,"  the  Canon  contributed  some  valuable  exhibits, 
including  a  chalice,  once  the  property  of  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  (1294-1303),  and  a  portable  altar  used  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  re-united  for 
the  last  time  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  (1439).  The 
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articles  in  the  bulky  Exhibition  Catalogue  on  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  embroideries,  written  by  Canon  Rock, 
were  afterwards  developed  by  him  and  published  in  book 
form  under  the  title  of  Textile  Fabrics.  This  is  now  issued 
as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Technical  Education. 

The  last  years  of  the  Canon's  life  were  spent  almost 
entirely  at  his  house,  17,  Essex  Villas,  Kensington.  His 
kindly  disposition  and  widely  known  scholarship  made 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  more  serious  members  of 
the  literary  and  fashionable  world.  Such  distinguished 
personages  as  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  Lord  and  Lady 
Holland,  etc.,  were  numbered  among  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances,  and  to  such  as  these  the  Canon  was  always 
"  at  home  "  every  Thursday  afternoon. 

Canon  Rock  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1871,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
on  December  5th,  after  a  solemn  requiem  at  St.  George's 
Cathedral  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  friends, 
his  remains  were  interred  at  Kensal  Green.  Obituary 
notices  of  the  deceased  appeared  in  the  Times  and  leading 
newspapers,  and,  without  exception,  these  were  in  the 
highest  degree  flattering  to  the  character  and  memory  of 
him  whom  the  learned  of  all  countries  and  every  shade  of 
opinion,  had  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars 
of  his  time. 
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ALESSANDRO     MANZONI, 
POET    AND    NOVELIST, 

1784—1873. 

WHEN  Alessandro  Manzoni  died  at  Milan,  his  native 
place,  on  May  22nd,  1873,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
nine,  the  literary  world  felt  that  an  enormous  name  had 
passed  out  of  life  to  the  silent  realm  beyond  the  grave. 

Born  in  1784,  four  years  before  Lord  Byron  and  but  a 
few  years  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Manzoni  was  destined  to 
far  outlive  these  illustrious  men — his  career  bridging  over 
as  it  were  the  old,  denationalized  Italy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  the  "  United  "  one  of  the  latter  nineteenth. 
From  his  father,  a  Count,  he  learnt  nothing ;  through 
his  mother— a  daughter  of  the  jurist  Beccaria,  author  of 
the  famous  treatise  on  "  Crimes  and  Punishments  "  which 
revolutionized  the  penal  codes  of  Europe — he  was  early 
introduced  into  the  fashionable  literary  coteries  of  Milan, 
Pavia,  and  later  on,  of  Paris,  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  "  heralds  of  revolt  "  as  Volney,  Cabaris,  and  Madame 
Condorcet,  he  imbibed  principles  of  Voltairian  infidelity. 

For  some  years  the  promptings  of:  faith  lay  to  all  appear 
ances  stifled  beneath  that  "fashionable  aping  of  scepticism  " 
which  in  England  had  met  with  such  contempt  from  the 
solid  judgment  of  such  men  as  Addison,  Johnson  and 
Burke,  but  the  attack  of  spiritual  disease  did  not  happily 
last  long.  The  death  of  a  dear  friend  brought  young 
Manzoni  face  to  face  with  the  miseries  of  affliction  un 
supported  by  religion,  and  in  1809  he  returned  to  the 
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practice  of  his  holy  faith.  His  wife,  who  had  former 
been  a  Calvinist,  encouraged  him  in  this  happy  change, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  Manzoni  signalised  his 
conversion  by  the  publication  of  his  Inni  Sacvi — a  collection 
of  sacred  poems  on  the  life,  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  which  had  an  immediate  and  marked  success. 

For  the  next  ten  years  the  pen  of  Manzoni  remained 
idle,  but  he  was  meantime  laying  in  those  stores  of  reading 
and  close  observation  which  were  to  shine  with  such  lustre 
in  his  later  writings.  In  1820  appeared  his  tragedy,  II 
Conte  di  Carmagnola,  a  work  which  did  not  escape  the 
animadversions  of  some  of  the  critics,  but  which  was 
crowned  with  the  approbation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
The  praise  of  these  two  giants  of  literature  encouraged 
the  author  to  persevere  in  dramatic  writing-,  and  another 
tragedy,  Adelcki,  came  from  his  muse  in  1823.  This  play 
is  remarkable  among  other  things  for  the  skilful  way  in 
which  the  composer  has  utilized  the  resources  of  the 
ancient  chorus. 

The  result  of  these  works  was  to  make  Manzoni  well 
known  throughout  Italy,  but  he  was  ere  long  to  produce 
a  book  destined  to  eclipse  all  his  previous  productions  and 
bring  to  its  author  a  great  and  enduring  fame.  After 
some  delay  he  published,  in  1827,  "  I  promessi  Sposi  "  (The 
Betrothed),  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  novel,  gives  a 
description  of  Italian  life  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  for  beauty  of  language,  perfection  of  portraiture  and 
vividness  of  creation  stands  unsurpassed.  It  was  rapidly 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  and  fifty  years 
later  was  described  as  being  as  popular  as  when  first 
published  !  Even  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  by  no  means 
emotional,  confessed  to  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
the  perusal  of  Manzoni's  work,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  best  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  novels. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Manzoni  had  bound 
himself  by  a  vow  "to  make  no  compact  with  meanness, 
never  to  betray  sacred  truth  or  utter  a  word  which  would 
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encourage  vice  or  ridicule  virtue."  This  noble  resolution 
was  the  keynote  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  guiding  star  of 
his  literary  genius.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  came 
forward  in  1834  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church  from 
certain  imputations  on  her  moral  teaching  put  forward  by 
Sismondi  in  his  "  History  of  the  Italian  Republics."  This 
vindication  made  considerable  sensation  at  the  time,  and  a 
version  of  Manzoni's  apology  appeared  in  English  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality." 

The  last  literary  work  of  Manzoni,  strictly  speaking, 
was  his  "  Storia  della  Colonna  Infame,"  published  in 
1842.  This  history  gives  an  account,  in  the  author's  vivid 
style,  of  the  plague  at  Milan  in  1630,  a  calamity  which  was 
attributed  to  wholesale  poisonings  which  in  turn  led  to  a 
terrible,  and  as  it  now  appears,  unjust  judicial  retribution. 
In  this  book  Manzoni  shows  himself  the  grandson  of 
Beccaria  by  his  elaborate  discussions  on  questions  of 
social  economy  and  criminal  law. 

As  the  leading  living  representative  of  his  country's 
literature,  Manzoni  might  have  obtained,  had  he  been  so 
disposed,  the  highest  rewards  and  honours.  Like  Dr. 
Lingard,  he  preferred  a  life  of  "illustrious  obscurity"  and 
the  happiness  of  his  domestic  circle  to  the  distractions  and 
disappointments  of  a  public  career.  He  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  in  April,  1840,  and  twenty 
years  later  was  nominated  by  King  Victor  Emanuel  a 
Senator  of  Sardinia. 

But  though  Manzoni  had  "  flung  away  ambition,"  his 
closing  years  were  not  without  their  sorrows.  His 
children  predeceased  him,  and  when  his  wife  was  taken 
from  him  in  1856,  the  old  man  found  himself  alone.  His 
last  service  to  his  country  was  performed  in  1868,  when  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four  he  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  in  conjunction  with  Signer  Bonghi, 
a  report  on  the  best  means  of  unifying  the  Italian  language 
on  the  basis  of  the  Florentine  dialect. 
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The  obsequies  of  this  the  "  grand  old  man  "  of  Italy  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Milan  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  con 
nection  with  them  on  May  23rd,  1873,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  national  celebration.  The  splendid  legacy 
of  his  literary  genius  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity, 
while  with  the  record  of  his  brilliant  talents  will  also  live 
the  memory  of  his  stainless  name. 
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GARCIA     MORENO, 

PRESIDENT    OF    ECUADOR, 

1821—1875. 

GARCIA  MORENO,  who  was  raised  up  by  God  to  save  his 
country  from  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  and 
restore  her  to  the  path  of  Christian  civilization  and  pro 
gress,  was  born  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1821.  His  father,  Don  Gabriel  Garcia  Gomez,  had  emi 
grated  to  the  country 'from  Old  Castile  in  1793,  and  having 
married  Leona  Mercedes  Moreno,  a  lady  of  great  piety  and 
superior  understanding,  devoted  all  his  best  energies  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  his 
fourth  son,  but  Don  Gabriel  was  not  destined  to  see  even 
the  dawning  of  the  latter's  subsequent  greatness,  dying 
suddenly  .when  the  future  President  was  still  a  child. 

Young  Garcia  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  from  Father  Betancourt,  one  of  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  at  Guayaquil,  and  in 
1836  was  enabled  through  the  kindness  of  the  same  good 
preceptor  to  proceed  to  the  University  of  Quito.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  regularity  of  his  conduct  and 
his  application  to  study,  and  was  in  consequence  appointed 
by  the  authorities  Superintendent  or  Prefect  over  the  other 
students.  He  acquired  great  proficiency  in  French  and 
English,  and  was  soon  nominated  professor  of  grammar. 
Believing  himself  called  to  serve  God  as  a  priest,  he  gave 
some  months  to  ecclesiastical  study,  but  the  conviction  was 
only  transitory,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
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Bar,  to  which  he  was  duly  admitted  in  1844.  As  an  advo 
cate,  his  pleading  was  distinguished  for  its  clearness  and 
brevity,  and,  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
and  others,  would  never  appear  on  behalf  of  bad  or  sus 
picious  causes.  In  1846  he  married  Dofia  Rosa  Ascasubi, 
who  brought  her  husband  a  large  fortune  and  a  character 
full  of  strength,  dignity,  and  sweetness. 

In  1830  the  three  states  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador,  which,  after  the  war  of  Independence  under 
Bolivar  against  Spain,  had  been  united  as  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  detached  themselves  from  each  other,  where 
upon  Ecuador  became  the  prey  of  civil  dissensions.  The 
President,  General  Flores,  found  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  the  insurgents  led  by  Rocafuerte,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  nation  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Chance, 
however,  placed  the  rebel  captain  in  Flores'  hands,  and  the 
President,  instead  of  shooting  him,  represented  to  him  the 
horrors  of  Civil  War,  and  moreover  attached  him  to  his 
party  by  making  him  Governor  of  Guayaquil. 

Unfortunately,  Flores  soon  after  this  allied  himself  with 
an  Infidel  Society  that  had  long  been  plotting  the  over 
throw  of  religion  in  Ecuador,  and  attempts  to  introduce 
laws  against  the  clergy  and  secularise  the  primary  schools 
led  to  serious  trouble.  The  people,  Catholic  to  the  heart, 
rose  in  arms,  and  among  their  leaders  was  Garcia  Moreno. 
The  troops  of  Flores  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  that 
worthy  eventually  had  to  quit  the  country. 

Moreno  was  now  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Ecuador. 
Mainly  through  his  representations,  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  refused  to  assist  Flores  to  regain 
his  lost  supremacy,  while  the  firmness  of  Moreno  checked 
another  outbreak  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  Ex-Presi 
dent,  and  prevented  the  relapse  of  the  nation  into  Civil  War. 
But  Ecuador  was  not  to  have  rest.  General  Urbina,  who 
became  President  in  1851,  was  filled  with  much  the  same 
spirit  as  Flores,  and,  with  the  aid  of  those  malcontents  who 
are  never  wanting  in  South  American  States,  he  established 
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a  reign  of  terror  in  the  land.  Garcia  Moreno,  whose 
paper,  La  Nation,  week  by  week  exposed  the  misrule  of  the 
President,  soon  became  a  marked  man,  and  in  March,  1853, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Urbina.  He  avoided  probable 
assassination  by  escaping  from  his  escort  and  proceeding 
to  Peru.  From  thence  he  sailed  to  France,  which  was  to 
be  his  home  for  the  next  two  years.  While  at  Paris  he 
formed  a  strong  friendship  with  Louis  Veuillot,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  Editor  of  the  Univevs. 
He  also  studied  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher's  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  part 
played  by  religion  in  the  progress  of  nations. 

Meanwhile  the  reign  of  terror  continued  in  Ecuador, 
where  everyone  suspected  of  hostility  to  Urbina  "  was  got 
out  of  the  way."  Monastic  institutions  were  suppressed, 
schools  laicised,  and  the  University  of  Quito  rendered 
practically  useless  by  the  abolition  of  examinations.  But 
the  manhood  of  the  nation  took  heart,  and  when  General 
Roblez  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  (1857),  Garcia 
Moreno  was  recalled  from  exile.  He  was  at  once  elected 
to  Congress  for  Quito,  and  for  two  years  led  the  Parlia 
mentary  opposition,  educating  the  people  by  his  speeches, 
and  his  journal,  the  Union  National,  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  government  and  rational  freedom. 

An  embroglio  with  Peru,  in  1859,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Chambers  to  a  fresh  conscription  and  further  taxation, 
led  to  another  Civil  War.  Urbina  and  his  fidns  Achates, 
Roblez,  blockaded  Guayaquil,  which  they  ultimately  seized, 
and  let  loose  all  the  ghouls  of  revolution  on  the  unhappy 
country.  Conflicts,  assassinations,  and  outrages  of  every 
kind  became  the  order  of  the  day,  but  under  the  leadership 
of  Garcia  Moreno,  who  seemed  to  have  combined  the  quali 
ties  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  statesman,  the  supporters  of 
law  and  order  slowly  but  surely  prevailed.  The  struggle 
was  further  embittered  by  a  third  element,  that  of  General 
Franco,  who  had  got  himself  proclaimed  President  by  his 
faction,  and  the  Civil  War  was  thus  greatly  prolonged. 
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Happily  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  General  Flores  re 
turned  from  exile  and  offered  his  sword  and  military 
experience  to  the  party  of  Moreno.  This  decided  the 
contest,  and  on  September  24th,  1860,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  Guayaquil  surrendered.  The  services  of  Moreno  to 
his  country  were  now  to  be  rewarded,  and  in  January,  1861, 
he  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  Presidency.  His  first 
care,  after  the  Chambers  had  passed  the  necessary  laws 
for  the  re  organization  of  the  Army,  the  Finances,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  Ecuador,  was  to  purge  the 
public  service  of  venal  and  corrupt  functionaries,  retrench 
ruinous  expenditure,  and  see  to  the  repair  and  due 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads.  The  University  of  Quito 
was  remodelled,  elaborate  scientific  laboratories  installed, 
and  the  library  enriched  with  the  best  works  in  science, 
history,  and  belles  lettres.  A  Concordat  with  the  Holy 
See  adjusted  the  mutual  relationship  between  Church  and 
State  (1863),  and  numerous  congregations  of  Religious 
were  invited  by  the  President  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  did  much  to  restore  the  long  declining  trade  of 
the  country,  while  the  extension  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
opened  up  districts  hitherto  almost  unknown. 

Routed  in  the  field  and  discredited  with  the  people,  the 
revolutionary  party  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  another  epoch 
of  disorder.  Urbina,  from  his  exile,  found  means  to  foment 
a  rather  serious  insurrection  under  Mosquera,  but  the 
temper  of  the  nation  quickly  showed  that  another  reign  of 
bloodshed  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  filibuster  with 
drew  to  New  Granada.  A  series  of  plots  against  the 
President's  life  was  now  set  on  foot.  At  first  Moreno 
treated  the  wretched  culprits  with  leniency,  but  finding  that 
mercy  only  encouraged  fresh  conspiracies,  he  adopted  a 
policy  of  severity,  and  several  would-be  assassins  as 
Maldonado  and  Campoverde  were  executed. 

Moreno's  term  of  office  expired  in  1865,  and  he  retired 
from  office  carrying  with  him  the  blessings  of  a  grateful 
country.  When  Spain,  during  the  course  of  her  hostilities 
against  Chili  menaced  some  of  the  South  American 
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Republics  in  1866,  Moreno  was  sent  as  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary  to  Lima,  Valparaiso,  and  some  of  the  other 
capitals  to  treat  for  a  bond  of  union,  which  mission  he  was 
able  to  effect. 

The  rule  of  the  two  Presidents,  Carrion  and  Espinoza, 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  mainly  owing  to  their  want 
of  firmness,  and  the  activity  of  the  Secret  Societies — those 
infamous  coteries  which  thrive  on  anarchy  and  live  by 
conspiracy.  Garcia  was  again  called  to  resume  the 
direction  of  affairs,  which  he  did  in  1869.  ^e  commenced 
his  regime  by  temporarily  suppressing  the  University  of 
Quito  and  the  College  at  Cuenca,  which  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  becoming  the  foci  of  revolutionary  intrigue, 
besides  being  seriously  relaxed  in  morals  and  not  at  all 
devoted  to  learning.  Stringent  regulations  were  adopted 
for  the  reform  of  the  clergy  and  the  finances,  and  after  the 
general  election  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  taken 
in  hand.  Great  powers  were  vested  in  the  President  and 
tne  Council  of  Ministers,  who  were  now  enabled  to  remove 
all  dignitaries,  whether  civil  or  military,  at  discretion. 
This  may  seem  arbitrary  to  us  who  have  the  happiness  of 
living  under  a  Constitution,  strengthened  by  the  traditional 
safeguards  of  centuries,  but  in  a  country  nearly  always 
torn  by  factions  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  machina 
tions  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  such  an  expedient  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good  govern 
ment.  Finally,  all  the  laws  relating  to  Catholic  education, 
commerce,  and  internal  order  were  confirmed.  A  military 
school  for  the  education  of  officers,  and  based  on  the 
system  in  vogue  at  St.  Cyr  was  established,  and  the  whole 
army  reorganised  on  the  Prussian  model.  Serious  ex 
aminations  were  introduced  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law, 
arts,  and  medicine,  and  none  appointed  as  magistrates 
or  judges,  but  lawyers  of  known  ability  and  rectitude. 
Primary  schools,  under  Religious,  were  also  set  up  in  all 
parishes  where  possible,  and  special  attention  bestowed  on 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  The  University  of  Quito 
was  reopened  under  a  new  staff  of  competent  professors,  the 
science  department  enlarged,  and  European  methods  of 
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instruction  and  examination  introduced.  Technical  schools 
were  also  founded  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  the  very  latest  improvements  in  such 
important  branches  as  agriculture,  engineering  and  handi 
crafts.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  prisons  followed 
reformatories  and  penitentiaries  being  built  for  the  recep 
tion  of  youthful  wrongdoers,  thousands  of  whom  were 
thus  reclaimed  from  lives  of  vice  and  idleness. 

The  regeneration  of  the  Republic  was,  of  course,  pro 
foundly  mortifying  to  the  Secret  Societies,  who  were  still 
further  stung  to  fury  by  the  complete  success  of  the  policy 
of  him  whom  the  United  States  Minister,  at  Ecuador, 
publicly  styled  "  trie  most  illustrious  man  in  South  America." 
In  1874-5,  plots  for  the  assassination  of  the  President 
became  very  numerous,  but  Moreno,  full  of  confidence  in 
God  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  paid  little  heed  to  the 
threats  of  "  reptile  politicians  "  like  Polanco,  and  their  hired 
bravoes.  This  indifference  proved  fatal.  On  August 
6th,  1875,  as  tne  President  returned  from  the  Domi 
nican  Church  at  Quito,  where  he  had  heard  Mass  and 
received  Communion,  a  party  of  assassins,  under  one 
Rayo,  fell  upon  him  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  the  President  was  weltering  in  his 
blood.  "  Dios  no  mueve"  (God  never  dies)  were  the  last 
words  of  this  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Christian  progress. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Garcia  Moreno  was  received 
with  horror  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  papers  of 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  England  and  Belgium  were 
filled  with  articles  eulogizing  the  heroic  labours  of  the 
deceased,  and  deploring  his  cruel  and  untimely  loss.  In  a 
public  allocution,  Pius  IX.  referred  in  moving  terms  to  the 
"illustrious  President  .  .  .  who  fell  under  the  steel  of 
assassins  as  a  victim  to  his  faith  and  Christian  charity." 

After  many  vicissitudes,  Ecuador  still  in  the  main 
enjoys  the  social  blessings  and  professes  the  ardent  faith 
identified  with  the  life  and  labours  of  Garcia  Moreno,  that 
heroic  soul,  who  was  ever  the  champion  of  righteousness, 
and  who  for  the  cause  of  religion  fell  like  another  St. 
Thomas,  beneath  the  swords  of  evil  men. 
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ORESTES     A.     BROWNSON, 

PHILOSOPHER    AND    PUBLICIST, 

1803—1876. 

ORESTES  AUGUSTUS  BROWNSON  was  described  even  during 
his  lifetime  as  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  nine 
teenth  century — a  man  great  in  physical  endowments,  yet 
mightier  still  in  those  of  mind — and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  influence  on  the  religious  and  public  life  of  the 
United  States  will  long  be  felt. 

The  renowned  leader  of  Catholic  thought  in  North 
America  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  on  September 
1 6th,  1803,  and,  having  lost  his  father  when  very  young, 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  kept  by  an  aged  couple  at 
Royalton,  a  few  miles  from  his  native  place.  Here  his  first 
years  were  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  rigid  New  England 
Puritanism,  to  which  early  association  he  owed  much  of 
that  habit,of  seriousness  and  liking  for  deep  and  "  reverend  " 
things,  which  clung  to  him  through  life.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  knew  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
by  heart,  and  at  twelve  was  able  to  take  more  than  an  in 
telligent  part  in  the  religious  discussions  of  the  farmers 
and  other  folk  of  the  district.  Feeling,  however,  the  need 
of  a  definite  religion,  he  allied  himself  with  a  community 
known  as  "the  Christians,"  a  body  that  had  come  into 
existence  about  1800.  The  preaching  and  exhortation 
that  went  on  in  the  chapels  of  these  people;were  of  the  "fiery" 
order — a  fierce  species  of  liturgy  which  at  first  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  subject  of  these 
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pages.  It  failed,  however,  to  permanently  satisfy  him,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  strong-minded  aunt  he  commenced 
the  study  of  Universalism.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  in 
a  short  time  he  had  lost  all  touch  with  definite  religious 
belief,  and  ever  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  moment, 
he  became  a  recognized  preacher  of  "  the  creed  of  negation." 
For  a  few  years  after  1822,  Brownson  acted  as  master 
in  various  schools,  and  in  1827  he  married  his  wife,  a 
Miss  Healy,  by  whorn^  he  had  eight  children.  Two  of 
these  rose  to  distinction  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
the  whole  family  ultimately  followed  him  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  1828  Brownson  withdrew  from  the  Uni 
versalist  body  and  devoted  himself  to  developing  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  Socialist  schemes  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  Owen.  He  established  the  "Working  Men's 
Party,"  but  quickly  discovered,  as  so  many  earnest  men 
have  done  before  and  since — that  without  religion  all  the 
efforts  of  human  philanthropy  are  impotent  for  good.  In 
1832,  being  attracted  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing — 
the  Burke  of  American  pulpit  orators — he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation.  Four  years  later  he 
organized  at  Boston  the  Society  for  "  Christian  Union  and 
Progress,"  and  remained  its  guiding  star  till  he  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  in  1843. 

While  engaged  on  these  schemes,  Brownson  found 
time  to  acquire  a  deep  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
literature,  especially  philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  1838 
he  started  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review.  "  Charles 
Elmwood,  or,  The  Infidel  Convened,"  a  didactic  novel  from 
his  pen,  had  a  ready  sale  in  England,  but  curiously  enough 
the  book  had  hardly  been  published  than  the  author  began 
to  revert  to  some  of  the  sceptical  opinions  of  his  former 
days.  This  not  only  retarded  the  sale  of  the  romance  in 
his  own  country,  but  brought  down  upon  Brownson  a 
charge  of  duplicity  in  writing  one  thing  and  believing 
another.  But  the  end  of  contradiction  and  trackless 
wandering  was  happily  not  far  off.  Brownson's  mind,  like 
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that  of  many  another  profound  thinker,  could  not  rest 
content  with  the  wholly  unsatisfying  opinion  that  there  is 
no  objective  truth  in  matters  of  religion  and  that  the  Almighty 
has  left  the  world  to  grope  in  the  dark  in  its  search  for 
doctrinal  certitude.  Brownson  had  often  sipped  the  bitter 
waters  of  unbelief,  but  had  as  often  instinctively  drawn 
back  "  from  this  eclipse  of  the  soul."  Fortunately,  about 
this  time  he  took  up  the  study  of  '*  Pantheism  in  Modern 
Society,"  by  the  Abbe  Maret,  a  profoundly  philosophical 
work,  which,  like  a  sure  helm,  guided  the  mind  of  the 
student  through  the  raging  torrent  of  uncertainty  to  the 
safe  haven  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  addition  to  the  treatise  of  the  eminent  French  ecclesi 
astic,  Brownson  also  read  diligently  the  works  of  the 
early  Fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and 
like  Gibbon,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  "applauded 
and  believed."  On  October  2oth,  1844,  he  made  his 
submission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  being  received  and 
baptised  by  Bishop  Benedict  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston. 

From  henceforth  Brownson  found  the  long-sought  rest 
of  soul,  and  the  remainder  of  his  strenuous  life  was  devoted 
to  writing  and  lecturing  "  indefatigably  "  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  his  adoption.  As  a  public  speaker  in  the  cause 
of  Catholic  truth  he  was  at  once  logical  and  eloquent — a 
rare  combination — his  lightning-like  sentences  inspiring 
the  timid  with  courage  and  the  false-hearted  with  alarm. 
Yet  he  was  on  all  occasions  the  enemy  of  intolerance,  as  such 
"  having  the  greatest  respect  for  every  good  man's  honest 
beliefs,  whether  Christian,  Jew  or  Pagan,"  though  ever  pro 
foundly  convinced  of  the  existence  ot  the  one  truth  and  the 
one  Church,  and  the  necessity — granting  conviction — of 
adhering  to  her  fold.  As  an  American,  he  loved  his 
country  with  the  passionate — some  might  say  intemperate 
— zeal  so  often  to  be  found  in  trans-Atlantic  breasts,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  was  threatening  the  nation  in  1860, 
he  laboured  to  find  some  means  of  averting  the  disaster. 
The  outcome  of  this  endeavour  was  his  American  Republic 
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for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  framers  of  the  Con 
stitution  in  1787  did  but  develop  the  elements  of  civil 
government  in  consonance  with  the  promptings  of  divine 
providence — a  notion  which,  however,  might  occur  to  an 
enthusiast  for  any  form  of  government.  As  an  author, 
Brownaon  wrote  enormously  on  almost  every  topic,  but  his 
favourite  subject  was  philosophy,  and  he  was  looked  upon 
by  those  best  competent  to  judge,  as  one  of  the  first 
logicians  of  the  age.  Most  of  his  literary  contributions,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which  he  founded,  a  magazine  that  had  a  wide 
circulation  among  the  learned  of  both  England  and 
America. 

However  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  the  true 
work  of  Orestes  Brownson  was  to  lead  the  well-disposed 
of  his  countrymen  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Church 
—to  prove  that  between  the  faith  of  the  ages  and  the 
profoundest  speculations  of  modern  thought  in  its  legiti 
mate  sphere  there  is  nothing  irreconcilable,  but  that 
mental  anarchy  and  wild  conclusions,  wanting  in  substance 
and  foundation,  can  never  be  regarded  as  truth.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  April,  1876,  the  Church  in  America 
instinctively  felt  that  under  God  not  a  little  of  the 
eminence  of  her  intellectual  position  was  due  to  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  man  whom  a  distinguished  Spaniard 
designated  as  the  "  Balmes  of  America,"  and  Lord 
Brougham  pronounced  to  be  "the  leading  genius  "  of  his 
country.  The  name  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson  will  long  be 
invoked  to  prove  that  a  loyal  citizenship  and  scholarly 
thinking  are  enhanced  rather  than  the  reverse  by  a  fidelity 
to  those  truths  and  maxims  of  religion  which  alone  can 
give  rest  to  the  harassed  enquirer  after  truth. 


JOHN     HENRY,    CARDINAL    NEWMAN, 

THEOLOGIAN,    POET,   AND    HISTORIAN, 

1801 — 1890. 

"  BY  the  death  of  Cardinal  Newman  the  Church  of  Rome 
loses  one  of  its  two  great  English  Cardinals,  the  literature 
of  England  loses  one  of  its  great  masters,  and  the  world 
loses  one  of  the  chiefest  of  its  saints."  Thus  wrote  the  Pall 
Matt  Gazette  when  John  Henry  Newman  closed  his  "  long, 
blameless,  noble  life,  full  of  genius  and  beauty  of  every 
sort,"  on  August  the  nth,  1890,  and  subsequent 
opinion  has  well  endorsed  the  judgment  of  the  great 
journal.  The  guiding  star  of  the  Oxford  Movement  was 
born  in  the  City  of  London  on  February  2ist,  1801.  His 
father,  Mr.  John  Newman, -a  banker,  is  said  to  have  come 
of  a  family  of  Dutch-Calvinist  origin,  his  mother,  Jemima 
Fordrinier,  being  of  Huguenot  descent.  Their  illustrious 
son  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a  private 
school  at  Ealing  under  Dr.  Nicholas  ;  from  his  earliest 
years  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  such  opposite 
works  as  the  Bible,  Hume's.  Essays  and  Paine's  Tracts 
against  the  New  Testament.  At  fifteen  he  received 
"impressions  of  dogma"  which  marked  his  whole  career. 
In  1818  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  after  a 
distinguished  course  was  four  years  later  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel.  The  year  before,  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  and 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Clement's  Church  pronounced  those 
luminous,  earnest  discourses  which  took  the  youth  of  the 
University  captive  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
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spiritual  revolution.  Newman's  own  doctrinal  stand 
point  about  this  time,  however,  was  by  no  means  secure. 
He  began  to  affect  the  religious  Liberalism  of  the  day, 
and  even  imbibed  much  of  the  sceptical,  scoffing  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  primitive  miracles  which  had  charac 
terised  Conyers  Middleton,  but  this  unhappy  state  of  mind 
did  not  last  long.  In  1827  illness  and  bereavement 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  it  was  at  this  date  that  he 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  teaching  Church. 

The  Church  of  England  was  at  this  period  passing 
through  a  crisis  which  may  well  be  called  a  turning  point 
in  her  history.  The  eighteenth  century  had  passed  away, 
and  with  it  the  supine,  do-nothing  race  of  divines,  against 
whose  "  port  and  prejudice  and  almost  hopeless  Erastianism" 
John  Wesley  and  his  followers  had  revolted  in  protest. 
The  Evangelical  movement  within  the  Church  which 
arose  about  1781,  had  utterly  failed — compromising  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  enemy  by  holding  communion  with 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  on  the  other  by  giving  up  all 
logical  basis  of  existence  in  minimising,  if  not  denying,  the 
necessity  of  the  Church.  Radical  politicians  like  Cobbett, 
in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  were  thundering 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
and  the  whole  of  the  party,  with  Brougham  at  its  head, 
having  achieved  the  triumph  of  Parliamentary  reform 
(1832),  was  preparing  for  an  attack  on  the  Anglican 
position.  Ecclesiastical  posts  and  time-honoured  insti 
tutions  were  suppressed,  and  worse  than  this,  clergymen 
of  more  than  doubtful  orthodoxy  were  obtruded  on  the 
Church.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  John 
Keble,  on  July  I4th,  1833,  preached  his  celebrated  Assize 
sermon  at  Oxford  on  "  National  Apostacy,"  which  ushered 
in  with  trumpet-note  the  great  Oxford  Movement.  The 
Church  of  England  was  no  longer  to  remain  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  but  to  vindicate  her  position  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  Doctrines 
long  forgotten  or  remembered  only  as  tenets  of  the  hated 
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and  despised  "  Popery,"  were  brought  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  under  the  name  of  Tracts  for  the  Times  were 
disseminated  throughout  England  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  teaching  of  Anglicanism.  The  Tracts  were  written 
for  the  most  part  by  Newman,  Hurrell  Froude,  E.  B. 
Pusey  and  Isaac  Williams,  and  in  the  last  of  these,  Tract 
90,  Newman  asserted  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  tract  was  con 
demned  by  a  number  of  bishops  and  heads  of  Colleges, 
and  Newman  went  into  retirement  at  Littlemore,  a  sort 
of  semi-monastic  institution  which  he  had  founded.  The 
quiet  acquiescence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  appointment  of  the  heterodox  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
regius-professorship  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  Anglicanism  "  did  not  possess  the  dis 
tinctive  signs  of  the  Church  of  God,"  had  already  shaken 
his  belief  in  the  Establishment,  and  on  October  the  gth, 
1845,  he  made  his  profession  of  faith  in  the  Catholic 
Church  to  Father  Dominic,  an  Italian  Passionist  priest, 
formerly  a  shepherd  in  Italy. 

The  secession  of  Newman  made  a  profound  impression 
throughout  England,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
not  a  few  of  the  earnest  thinkers  of  the  day  to  whom  Credo 
in  Newmanum  had  long  been  a  sort  of  religious  belief. 
A  year  after  his  conversion,  Newman  set  out  for  Rome, 
where  in  due  course  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  returning 
the  next  year,  brought  with  him  to  England  the  Institute 
of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  A  house  of  the  congre 
gation  was  established  at  Birmingham  in  1849,  and  here 
Dr.  Newman  and  his  fellow  priests,  Fathers  Ambrose 
St.  John,  Edward  Caswall,  Austin  Mills,  Ignatius  Ryder, 
and  others,  laboured  with  Apostolic  zeal  among  the  poor 
for  several  years.  At  the  first  synod  of  the  newly  restored 
hierarchy  at  Oscott  in  1852,  Dr.  Newman  preached  his 
famous  sermon  on  the  Second  Spring  whose  eloquence  and 
dramatic  power  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  Thackeray  and 
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Lord  Macaulay.  The  following  year,  he  thoroughly 
exposed — in  a  public  lecture  at  Birmingham — a  profligate 
ex-Dominican  named  Achilli,  of  the  " escaped  monk" 
variety,  but  on  trial  for  libel  a  prejudiced  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  thus  striking,  as  the  Times  said,  "  a  terrible 
blow  at  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country." 

From  1854  to  1858  Dr.  Newman,  at  the  request  of  the 
Irish  Bishops,  undertook  the  rectorship  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  for  the  students  of  which  he  wrote 
his  famous  discourses,  afterwards  given  to  the  world  under 
the  name  of  University  Sketches.  In  the  last  named  year 
he  returned  to  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  where  he 
founded  a  school  for  Catholic  boys  of  the  upper  classes, 
modelled  on  the  great  public  schools. 

An  accusation  of  insincerity  brought  against  him  in  1864 
by  Canon  Kingsley,  the  well  known  author,  called  him 
forth  from  his  retirement,  and  in  his  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua 
he  gave,  month  by  month,  the  history  of  his  religious 
opinions.  His  whole  life  had  been  one  long  struggle  for 
the  cause  of  doctrinal  truth  and  now  the  whole  of  England 
read  with  admiration  th*e  vindication  of  his  belief.  Nine 
years  later  he  again  came  forward  to  prove  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  recent  decree  of  papal  infallibility 
(1870)  in  no  wise  affected  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the 
Crown,  and  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  showed  that  the 
marvellous  logic  and  brilliant  style  of  the  great  Oratorian 
were  still  unimpaired. 

The  enormous  services  of  Newman  in  inaugurating  the 
"intellectual  revival"  of  Catholicism  in  England  were 
now  about  to  be  rewarded.  In  1878  Pope  Pius  IX.  died, 
and  his  successor,  Leo  XIII.,  thought  of  the  illustrious 
Birmingham  recluse  with  a  view  to  the  Cardinalate. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  May 
24th,  1879,-;  the  leader  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  the 
author  of  a  glorious  array  of  literary  works  of  the  highest 
excellence,  was  proclaimed  Cardinal-Deacon  of  the  title 
of  St  George  in  Velabro.  In  the  Palazzo  della  Pigna  he 
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pronounced  before  a  distinguished  gathering  of  English 
and  American  visitors  to  Rome,  the  address  which 
expressed  so  eloquently  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  and 
his  horror  of  "  Liberalism  in  religion  " — that  preposterous 
system  which  ignores  the  existence  of  objective  truth  and 
makes  beliefs  of  small  account.  The  reception  accorded 
the  illustrious  Prince  of  the  Church  on  his  return  home,  by 
all  creeds  and  classses,  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was 
sincere,  for  all  were  glad — as  a  newspaper  of  the  day 
expressed  it — "  that  Rome  had  done  justice  to  the  claims 
of  her  mightiest  champion."  The  remaining  eleven  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  at  Edgbaston  amidst  that  religious 
seclusion  he  so  deeply  loved,  and  here,  on  August  the 
nth,  1890,  he : 

"  Gave  his  pure  soul  unto  his  Captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  banner  he  had  fought  so  well." 

The  bare  enumeration  of  Cardinal  Newman's  writings 
would  fill  a  fair  sized  catalogue,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than 
mention  a  few  of  the  best  known.  While  yet  an  Anglican, 
he  published,  among  other  works,  The  Avians  of  the  Fourth 
Century  ;  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,  arid  an  Essay  on  Miracles. 
His  later  works  comprise — besides  those  already  named — 
Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  submitting  to  the  Church ; 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  ;  Lectures  on  the  present 
position  of  Catholics  in  England  and  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Turks.  His  prose  is  melodious,  and  rich  in  all  the 
graces  of  style,  while,  as  a  poet,  he  has  shown  the 
versatility  of  his  genius  in  the  Dream  of  Gerontius  and  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  which  latter  has  been  described  as  the  most 
beautiful  hymn  in  the  English  language. 
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LUDWIG     WINDTHORST, 

LEADER    OF    THE    GERMAN    CATHOLIC 
"CENTRE," 

1812  —  1891. 

THE  life  of  Ludwig  Windthorst  is  almost  as  much 
associated  with  the  modern  history  of  Catholic  progress  in 
Germany  as  is  that  of  O'Connell  with  the  Church  in  our 
own  land.  He  was  in  tact  the  great  champion  who,  through 
good  report  and  bad,  led  the  opposition  against  the  religious 
policy  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  after  some  ten  years  of  almost  incessant 
struggle  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  cause  he  so  nobly 
championed  emerge  from  the  ordeal  greater  and  more 
powerful,  perhaps,  than  it  had  ever  been  at  any  period  of 
its  history. 

Like  O'Connell,  Windthorst  was  a  lawyer,  and  he 
was  born  at  Kaldenhoff,  Prussia,  on  January  i2th,  1812, 
the  year  before  that  "  resurrection  of  Germany  "  which 
shattered  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon  and  asserted 
for  future  ages  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Fatherland. 
Few  particulars  have  come  down  of  the  early  life  of  the 
leader  of  German  Catholicity,  save  that  he  was  remarkable 
for  application  at  school  and  exact  in  the  observance  of 
his  religious  duties.  After  leaving  the  "  gymnasium  "  or 
public  school  where  he  received  his  classical  education, 
he  graduated  doctor  of  laws  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  Berlin. 
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Though  a  Prussian  by  birth,  the  first  part  of  Windthorst's 
career  was  passed  in  Hanover,  which,  since  1837,  had  been 
detached  from  England,  and  as  an  independent  kingdom 
was  under  the  government  of  King  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumber 
land,  an  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  the  Constitution 
was  granted  to  the  people  in  1848 — the  year  of  revolutions 
— Windthorst  was  elected  deputy  for  Meppen,  and  so  ably 
did  he  acquit  himself  in  the  legislature  that  in  1850  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice.  Next  year  King  Ernest 
died,  and  Windthorst  used  his  official  position  to  introduce 
into  the  Councils  of  his  successor,  George  V.,  several 
Catholic  public  men  whose  presence  had  a  most  happy 
influence  in  obtaining  for  their  co-religionists  some  important 
concessions,  especially  in  the  matters  of  army  chaplains 
and  religious  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  In  1863 
Windthorst  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count 
Flatten,  the  Hanoverian  premier,  and  in  1866,  when  the 
Kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Prussia  as  the  result  of 
its  having  taken  sides  with  Austria  in  the  disastrous"  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  "  which  ended  at  Sadowa,  Windthorst  was 
selected  to  negociate  with  Bismarck  the  terms  of  King 
George's  abdication — a  delicate  undertaking  which  he 
carried  oat  with  much  skill  and  tact.  This  was  his  first 
direct  contact  with  the  "  man  of  blood  and  iron,  "  whose 
an ti- Christian  policy  he  was  to  do  so  much  to  oppose  and 
eventually  defeat. 

Next  year  Windthorst  entered  the  Parliament  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  at  Berlin.  He  at  once 
allied  himself  with  that  Catholic  party  which,  since  1852, 
had  largely  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Radical  "  Left ''  on  the  other.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Count  Joseph  Von  Mallinckrodt  the  "  Centre  Party  " 
became  the  champion  of  religious  interests  in  the  legis 
lature,  and  we  may  say  here  that  so  far  from  being  selfish 
or  "self  centred"  as  their  title  might  have  implied,  the 
members  on  all  occasions  used  their  influence  to  protect  the 
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religious  rights  of  Jews  and  Protestants  when  these  were 
menaced  by  infidel  politicians.  While  safeguarding,  in 
the  first  place,  the  claims  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
members  of  the  "Centre"  never  forgot  their  duty  to 
religion,  as  a  whole,  and  the  necessity  of  upholding  it  in 
an  age  when  indifference  or  positive  hostility  to  the  things 
of  God  too  often  marks  the  policy  of  statesmen. 

In  the  session  of  1866  some  of  this  "  Centre  Party  "  had 
ventured  to  oppose  the  Austrian  policy  of  Count  Bismarck, 
and  it  was  also  known  that  many  Catholics  were  hostile 
to  that  minister's  darling  project  of  German  unification,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  new  scheme  the  lion's  share  of 
political  power  would  inevitably  fall  to  Prussia.  But  in 
the  crisis  of  1870  these  minor  animosities  were  forgotten, 
and  all  Germany,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defence  of  home  and  Fatherland.  Napoleon 
III.  and  his  ministers  had  relied  on  the  neutrality  and  even 
the  co-operation  of  the  "  Catholic  South  "  in  the  war  against 
intensely  Protestant  Prussia,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the 
French,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  the  other  Catholic  States 
had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  predominant  partner, 
sinking  minor  differences  in  the  sacred  cause  of  patriotism. 
But  like  the  Bourbons,  Bismarck  forgot  nothing  and  learnt 
nothing,  and  the  stupendous  triumph  of  1870-1  once 
achieved,  he  resolved  on  political  war  against  the  Church 
which  he  affected  to  regard  as  the  serpent  in  his  path. 
It  is  possible  that  he  really  meditated  a  national  Church 
broad  enough  to  include  Catholic  dogma  and  Protestant 
tenets,  with  the  Emperor  as  pope  and  the  imperial 
Chancellor — himself — as  Vicar  !  To  compass  this  end, 
he  summoned  to  his  aid  the  "  leagued  powers  of  modern 
pagan  culture  "  and  the  forces  of  irreligious  Liberalism,  and 
in  1872  commenced  an  attack  upon  Catholicism  which,  in 
form  and  extent,  closely  resembled  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  against  the  Church  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  their  missions,  colleges 
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and  schools  in  Prussia — an  act  which  called  forth  the 
vigorous  protest  of  Herr  Muhler,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who,  though  a  Lutheran,  was  deeply  appreci 
ative  of  the  great  work  carried  on  by  the  Fathers  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Religious  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools  was  the  next  to  go,  and  having  banished 
the  name  of  God  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young, 
Bismarck  directed  his  attention  to  crippling  and  ultimately 
destroying  the  authority  of  the  Church  over  her  own 
members.  The  Bishops  by  circular  were  forbidden  to 
excommunicate  persons  such  as  the  "Old  Catholics" 
holding  heretical  doctrines  or  even  suspend  scandalous 
ecclesiastics  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  They 
were  not  even  to  appoint  to  benefices  without  the  consent 
of  the  State,  and  extraordinary  difficulties  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  candidates  for  orders.  These  measures  were 
followed  up  by  the  "  May  Laws "  of  1873,  devised  by 
Bismarck  and  passed  at  the  instigation  of  Herr  Paul  Falk, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  A  civil  tribunal  was 
set  up  to  decide  ecclesiastical  questions  irrespective  of  the 
Holy  See,  religious  orders  expelled,  civil  marriage  enforced 
by  law,  and  the  management  of  even  strictly  parochial 
affairs  taken  from  the  clergy  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Government  administrators. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  solemnly  protested  individually 
and  collectively  against  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  in  September,  1873,  pius  IX.  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  reminding  his  Majesty  of  the 
immense  harm  that  would  result  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  civil  allegiance  from  this  war  against  the  belief  and 
practice  of  twenty  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  Empire. 
About  this  time  Archbishop  Ledochowski  of  Posen, 
the  Bishop  of  Paderbon,  several  other  prelates  and  some 
hundreds  of  priests  were  actually  in  prison  for  having 
chosen  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  men,"  while  some 
thousands  of  parishes  were  bereft  of  pastors,  schools 
and  sacraments  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  "  Kultur 
Kampf." 
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During  all  this  terrible  time  the  Catholic  "Centre  "  was 
nobly  battling  against  the  united  forces  of  unbelief  and 
that  infamous  policy  which  even  the  "anti-clerical" 
Virchow  described  as  "  arbitrary  in  the  extreme  and 
dangerous  to  liberty."  An  eye-witness  of  the  conflict  thus 
wrote  at  the  time  :  Windthorst  is  with  Mallinckrodt  one 
heart  and  one  soul ;  they  are  the  nerve  of  the  party  which 
without  them  would  dissolve  into  incoherent  elements." 

But  Windthorst  did  not  confine  himself  to  thundering 
against  the  "  May  Laws  "  in  the  Reichstag.  He  organized 
an  active  propaganda,  and  meetings  were  held  and  speeches 
delivered  on  the  subject  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
empire.  Sympathy  and  support  flowed  in  not  only 
from  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Many  influential  Protestants,  too,  who  saw  in  the 
designs  of  Bismarck  veiled  hostility  against  all  definite 
religion,  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  champion  of 
German  Catholicism  and  his  courageous  associates. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  not 
"  see  eye  to  eye  "  with  his  terrible  minister  in  the  matter  of 
the  Kultur  Kampf.  As  official  head  of  the  State  he  was 
forced,  of  course,  to  publicly  endorse  many  measures 
which  he  secretly  condemned.  The  war  against  Catholicism 
in  the  Empire  was  leading  to  the  direst  results,  sowing 
the  seeds  not  only  of  political  rancour,  but  largely  en 
couraging  the  enemies  of  all  religion  and  social  order,  who 
were  rejoiced  to  see  the  Christian  house  divided  against 
itself.  Militant  Socialism  became  a  force  to  reckon  with, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  minister.  Happily  an  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  fratricidal  strife  came  in  1878,  when  Pius  IX. 
died  and  Leo  XIII.  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  throne. 
The  new  Pope  addressed  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  and  what  was 
still  more  to  the  point  served  as  a  basis  of  future  peace. 
The  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor  were  led  by  Leo  XIII. 
to  see  that  the  real  foes  of  the  German  Empire  were  not 
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"  the  twenty  millions  of  Catholics  whose  religious  principles 
required  them  to  be  law  abiding,"  and  though  Bismarck 
scornfully  declared,  ''whatever  we  do  we  shall  not  go  to 
Canossa  " — referring  to  the  penitential  submission  of 
Henry  IV.  to  Gregory  VII. — the  policy  of  imprisoning 
the  clergy,  exiling  the  orders  and  secularising  the  schools 
came  to  an  end  between  1878  and  1882.  Not  only  this, 
but  three  years  later  the  Pope  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  and  Bismarck  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Spain 
and  Germany  with  regard  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  his 
decision  proved  equally  acceptable  to  both  powers. 

If  the  diplomacy  of  Leo  XIII.  destroyed  the  Kultur 
Kampf,  the  valiant  policy  of  Windthorst  and  his  party 
had  made  the  victory  possible  by  welding  together  the 
varied  elements  of  German  Catholicism  and  presenting  on 
all  occasions  a  united  front  to  the  foe.  When  the  struggle 
was  at  an  end,  he  carried  the  measure  which  restored  to 
the  Clergy  the  arrears  of  pay — amounting  to  nearly 
^800,000 — which  had  been  withheld  during  the  Sturm  und 
Drang.  He  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  Convention 
between  the  Holy  See  and  Prussia  in  August,  1886,  and 
when  the  present  Kaiser  "  dropped  the  pilot  "  in  dismissing 
Prince  Bismarck  from  office  in  1890,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  Emperor,  who  remained  in  earnest  consultation  with 
him,  though  the  subject  of  the  conference  has  not  tran 
spired.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  conference  had 
reference  to  high  oirice,  but,  of  course,  we  cannot  say  how 
far  this  is  correct. 

The  private  life  of  the  "  Black  Pearl  of  Meppen  " — as 
Windthorst  was  called  in  allusion  to  his  worth  and  the 
constituency  he  so  long  ably  represented, — was  marked  by 
great  simplicity,  and  though  during  the  crusade  against 
Bismarck,  vast  sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands, 
he  died  like  the  Greek  heroes  of  old,  poor  in  everything 
except  honour.  His  death,  which  occurred  on  March  i4th, 
1891,  evoked  widespread  demonstrations  of  sorrow  and 
regret  from  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  during  the 
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illness  which  preceded  the  passing  of  this  "  Lion  of  the 
fold  of  Judah,"  their  present  majesties,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Germany,  were  constant  in  their  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  regard.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  and 
its  great  exponent,  the  Catholic  Church,  are  numerous  in 
the  world  to-day,  but  as  long  as  men  of  the  stamp  of 
O'Connell,  Montalembert  and  Windthorst  are  forthcoming 
there  need  be  little  fear  that  the  forces  that  make  for 
unbelief  will  ever  permanently  triumph  over  the  cause  of 
immutable  truth. 


HENRY    EDWARD    MANNING, 
CARDINAL-ARCHBISHOP   OF    WESTMINSTER, 

1808—1892. 

HENRY  EDWARD  MANNING,  second    Cardinal   Archbishop 
of    Westminster,    was   born   July    i5th,    1808,    being   the 
youngest  son,  by  his    second    wife,  of  William   Manning, 
Esq.,  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  some  time 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Evesharri.      After  preliminary 
study  at  one  or  two  private  schools,  young  Manning  was 
sent  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  Harrow — entering  the  historic 
school  two  years  before  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  famous 
alumni,   Lord  Byron.       While  there,  Manning   was  more 
remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  cricket  than  to  study,  and  in 
1825  he  was  one  of  the  eleven  of  the  school  in  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's.    Two  years  later  he  matricu 
lated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  while  at  the  University 
applied    himself  vigorously  to  classical    reading    and    also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  "  Union."     In 
1830  he  took  a  First  Class  in  classics,  and  after  a  short 
experience  in  the  Colonial  office  resolved  on  taking  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.     He  was  ordained  in  1832  and 
appointed    curate    to   the    Rev.    John   Sergeant,    rector   of 
Lavington,  in  Sussex,   one  of   whose   daughters,  Caroline, 
he  married.     Mrs.  Manning  died  in  1837,  when  her  husband 
was  rector  of  Graff  ham. 

The  enormous  changes  that  were  at  this  time  ushering  in 
the  revolution  of  the  English  Church,  we  have  already 
touched  upon  in  the  sketch  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Manning, 
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who  began  his  ministry  as  an  evangelical,  or,  as  it  would 
now  perhaps  be  termed  a  "  Bible  Christian,"  gradually 
passed  to  the  moderately  high  Church  opinions  that  had 
characterised  the  divines  of  Charles  II. 's  reign.  He  read 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  as  they  appeared,  and  grasped  the 
idea  of  a  visible  Church  working  through  the  Sacraments. 
Like  Newman,  he  strove  to  stem  the  tide  of  liberalism  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  within  the  Church,  such  as  the 
suppression  of  bishoprics  and  the  promotion  of  heterodox 
ministers,  to  sees  and  benefices.  But  while  thus  interesting 
himself  in  questions  of  national  religious  importance,  he 
did  not  neglect  his  parish.  He  laboured  strenuously  to 
improve  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  people,  and  also  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  National  Society  for  the  educa 
tion  of  the  poor. 

In  1838  Manning  visited  Rome  with  Mr.  Gladstone — 
the  first  of  many  visits  to  the  Eternal  City.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  an  event 
which  the  Christian  Remembrancer  welcomed  as  "  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  Church."  From  this  time  till  his  conversion, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  earnest  members  of  "high" 
Anglicanism  as  the  chief  "  hope "  of  the  establishment. 
Events  now  went  rapidly  forward.  In  1845  John  Henry 
Newman  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
same  year  William  George  Ward  was  condemned  at 
Oxford  for  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.  Manning  held 
most,  if  not  all,  the  opinions  of  the  book,  which  was  a 
powerful  plea  for  Catholicism,  but  he  still  felt  a  confidence, 
though  a  fast  waning  one,  in  Anglicanism.  The  crisis 
came  in  1850.  During  that  year  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr. 
Phillpots,  refused  to  institute  the  Rev.  George  Gorham 
into  the  living  of  Brampton  Speke  on  account  of  his  denial 
of  the  efficacy  of  baptism.  The  matter  went  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  tribunal 
upheld  Mr.  Gorham.  Needless  to  say,  the  result  of  the 
trial  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  England.  The 
national  Church  had  been  plainly  told  that  she  must  not 
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only  tolerate  flat  heresy  within  her  midst,  but  even  give 
preferment  to  ministers  infected  with  it  !  The  Bishops,  as 
a  body,  did  nothing,  even  by  way  of  protest,  but  the  true 
state  of  Anglicanism  had  been  manifested  to  even  "casual 
observers,"  and  Manning,  with  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.,  and 
some  sixty  clergymen,  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  was  confirmed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1851,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  raised  by 
the  same  prelate  to  the  sacred  priesthood. 

After  three  years  spent  in  Rome,  where  Pius  IX.  loved 
him  as  a  son,  Father  Manning  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  Diocesan  Inspector 
of  Schools.  He  also  introduced  into  Westminster  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  a  community  of  priests  for  educa 
tional  and  missionary  work. 

In  1860  Pope  Pius  IX.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Protonotary  Apostolic,  with  the  rank  of  Monsignor.  Five 
years  later,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  was 
nominated  his  successor  by  the  Pope,  and  consecrated  at 
St.  Mary,  Moorfields,  the  then  pro-cathedral,  on  June  8th, 
1865.  To  enumerate  all  the  works  that  rendered  his  rule 
as  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  illustrious,  would  be  to  far 
outrun  the  limits  of  this  notice.  The  first  care  of  the 
Archbishop  was  for  the  children  of  his  diocese.  Mission 
schools  of  course  already  existed  in  most  places  where 
there  was  a  Catholic  church  or  chapel,  but  these  were  for 
the  most  part  poor  and  dilapidated,  while  orphanages  and 
industrial  establishments  were  almost  non-existent.  In 
less  than  twenty  years,  the  elementary  schools  of  West 
minster  had  been  all  practically  rebuilt,  others  erected 
where  none  had  existed  before,  and  several  fine  orphanages 
for  girls  and  boys  were  in  full  working  order. 

In  1868  the  Archbishop  identified  himself  with  the  cause 
of  Temperance,  and  live  years  later  he  set  on  foot  the 
"  League  of  the  Cross,"  which  has  since  done  so  much  to 
revive  that  crusade  against  alcoholic  excess  first  inaugurated 
by  Father  Theobald  Mathew. 
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From  his  earliest  days  as  a  Catholic,  nay,  even  long 
before  them,  Archbishop  Manning  had  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  Church  Authority  in  matters  of 
religion — "  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  In  this  spirit 
he  had  never  ceased  to  champion  the  prerogatives  and 
primacy  of  the  Pope,  both  as  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  At  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1869-70,  which  defined  the  doctrine  of  infalli 
bility,  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  was  elected  by  the 
Italian  bishops  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  committees 
of  prelates  charged  with  the  despatch  of  the  business  of  the 
various  sessions,  in  which  capacity  he  proved  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  discretion  and  official  routine. 

The  red  hat  was  bestowed  upon  the  Archbishop  in 
March,  1875,  at  Rome,  and  the  head  of  English  Catholicism 
returned  to  London  Cardinal  Priest,  of  the  title  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Gregory  on  the  Coelian  Hill. 

Though  the  Cardinal — as  Lord  Beaconsneld  described 
him  in  Endymion — "seemed  to  be  preaching  or  celebrating 
mass  in  every  part  of  the  Metropolis,  organizing  schools, 
establishing  convents,  and  building  cathedrals,"  he  yet 
made  time  for  copious  literary  work.  The  mere  enumera 
tion  of  his  writings  would  require  a  large  space,  but  the 
mention  of  The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  England 
and  Christendom ;  The  Eternal  Priesthood  ;  and  the  Vatican 
Decrees  and  their  bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance  (a  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone),  will  doubtlessly  recall  to  the  reader  the  names 
of  some  of  the  Cardinal's  best-known  books. 

The  Cardinal's  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity  was 
extended  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  1884  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  housing  of  the  poor  working  classes,  and  such 
philanthropic  associations  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Shop  Assistants'  and  Trades 
Unions,  all  had  his  active  friendship  and  support.  He  also 
spoke  powerfully  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
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against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  his 
protest  gained  for  him  the  grateful  and  formally-expressed 
thanks  of  the  Jewish  community  in  London.  But  of  all 
his  public  services  for  the  betterment  of  the  poorer  classes, 
his  intervention  in  the  great  East  End  dock  strike  of  1889-90 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  and  successful.  By 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  directors  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
workers  on  the  other,  the  famous  "  6d.  an  hour"  concession 
was  obtained  and  duly  adjusted,  and  so  a  crisis  was 
averted  which  might  have  been  anything  but  a  bloodless 
one. 

Thus  full  of  years  and  good  works,  the  second  Cardina 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  quitted  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labours  on  January  i4th,  1892,  dying  on  the  same  day  as 
the  young  Duke  of  Clarence,  eldest  son  of  his  present 
Majesty.  The  obsequies  of  the  deceased  Prince  of  the 
Church  were  celebrated  at  the  Brompton  Oratory  in  the 
presence  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  this  country  and  a 
huge  congregation  representing  all  that  was  most  dis 
tinguished  in  the  aristocratic,  political  and  literary  world 
But  more  impressive  still  was  the  homage  paid  by  the 
enormous  crowds  that  lined  the  streets  to  the  funeral 
cortege  as  it  passed  slowly  along  to  Kensal  Green,  bearing 
all  that  was  mortal  of  him  who,  above  all  things,  had  been 
"  the  poor  man's  Cardinal." 


MARSHAL     MAcMAHON, 

SECOND    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    THIRD 
FRENCH    REPUBLIC, 

1808—1893. 

MARIE  EDME  PATRICE  MAURICE  MACMAHON,  Marshal 
of  France  and  second  President  of  the  Third  Republic, 
was  born  at  Sully,  July  i3th,  1808.  His  family,  as  his 
name  implies,  was  of  Irish  extraction,  having  come  to 
France  after  the  defeat  of  James  II.  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Several  of  its  members  achieved  great  distinction 
in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  one  of  them,  we  believe, 
being  the  Marquis  d'  Eguilles,  who,  in  October,  1745,  was 
received  in  State  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  at 
Holyrood,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Louis  XV.  The  father 
of  the  Marshal  was  a  peer  of  France,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Charles  X. 
The  future  President  of  the  Republic  was  educated  partly 
at  home  and  partly  at  the  little  seminary  of  Autun,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  mathematics. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  St.  Cyr  with  a  view 
to  qualifying  for  a  commission  in  the  Army.  This  cele 
brated  military  school,  which  had  been  founded  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  before  by  the  great  Napoleon,  was 
then  full  of  young  noblemen,  for  the  most  part  sons  or 
nephews  of  those  Royalists  who  had  emigrated  to  Germany 
and  England  in  such  numbers  during  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  The  spirit  of  St.  Cyr  was  in  consequence 
Bourbon  and  legitimist  in  the  extreme,  and  a  favourite 
occupation  of  the  cadets  at  this  time  was  to  go  up  to  Paris 
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during  their  leave  of  absence,  and  hoot  Republican  or 
Napoleonic  plays  at  the  theatres,  to  say  nothing  of  fighting 
duels  with  all  and  singular  who  showed  the  least  disposition 
to  applaud  the  memory  of  the  fallen  Caesar  or  the  principles 
of  1789.  In  1827,  young  MacMahon  left  the  school  with 
the  rank  of  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  line. 

When  the  French  troops  invaded  Algiers  in  1830, 
MacMahon  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Achard, 
and  he  soon  astonished  both  friend  and  foe  by  his  daring  in 
the  field.  Having  been  sent  with  a  dispatch  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  at  Blidah,  he  not  only  rode  boldly 
through  a  country  infested  with  a  watchful  and  vindictive 
enemy,  but,  being  pursued  by  some  Arab  cavalry,  coolly 
made  his  charger  leap  across  a  yawning  abyss  and  so 
reached  his  destination  in  safety. 

In  1832,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  next  year 
headed  the  wild  charges  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
against  the  Bedouins  with  his  usual  elan  and  dash.  At  the 
siege  of  Constantine  in  1837,  MacMahon  fought  with  his 
wonted  valour,  entering  the  breach  with  two  comrades,  the 
young  Due  de  Nemours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a 
gallant  brother  officer  who  afterwards  became  Marshal 
Niel.  So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  the  bravery  of 
MacMahon  on  the  Arabs,  that  they  on  all  occasions  feared  his 
prowess  and  did  not  care  to  attack  troops  under  his  command. 

When  Napoleon  III.  seized  the  imperial  power  by  the 
coup  d'etat  in  1852,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  already 
a  general  of  division,  and  a  great  favourite  in  the  Army  for 
the  qualities  of  a  bon  sabreiir,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
French  soldier.  In  1855,  General  Canrobert  returned  to 
France  from  the  Crimea,  and  MacMahon  was  chosen  by 
the  Emperor  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  a  division. 
When  the  famous  assault  on  the  Malakoff  tower  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  Allies,  the  post  of  danger  was 
assigned  to  MacMahon,  who  held  his  position  in  spite  of  a 
veritable  tornado  of  fire,  and  his  vigorous  attack  mainly 
decided  the  fall  of  the  place.  France  was  proud  of  her 
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great  soldier,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  received  the 
rank  of  full  general,  together  with  that  of  senator.  But  the 
hero  of  the  Malakoff  was  not  made  to  pass  his  life  wearing 
full-dress  uniform  and  sitting  on  velvet-covered  benches. 
He  requested  to  be  sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  again  found 
his  true  element  in  crossing  swords. with  the  fierce  Kabyles. 

When  Napoleon  in  1859  declared  war  on  Austria — "  to 
free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  " — MacMahon  was 
to  reach  the  zenith  of  his  military  career.  At  the  desperate 
conflict  of  Magenta,  he  pressed  forward  to  the  relief  of  the 
Emperor,  and  arrived  in  time  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  foe.  The  valiant  soldier  was  then  and  there 
made  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Magenta,  and,  after 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  his  countrymen  in  Ireland 
hastened  to  show  the  admiration  they  felt  for  their 
distinguished  compatriot  by  presenting  him  with  a  sword 
of  honour  and  a  national  address. 

The  Duke  de  Magenta,  as  he  now  was,  received  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Algeria  in  1864,  but  his  term  of 
administration,  which  lasted  six  years,  was  not  successful, 
and  many  of  the  French  residents  emigrated  to  Brazil. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  against  Prussia  in  July,  1870, 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Strasburg. 
After  the  crushing  defeat  of  General  Abel  Douay,  at 
Weissenburg,  MacMahon  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Worth,  where,  on  August  6th,  was  fought  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  modern  times.  With  but  50,000  men 
the  French  Marshal  held  his  ground  against  nearly  thrice 
that  number  of  the  enemy,  and  though  eventually  driven 
from  the  field,  he  had  inflicted  such  tremendous  losses 
upon  the  Germans  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  prevent 
his  retreat.  This  he  effected  in  a  masterly  manner,  but 
the  Council  of  Regency,  at  Paris,  continually  hampered 
his  movements  by  orders  and  counter  orders,  and,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Metz.  Swiftly 
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changing  their  plan  of  campaign,  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Von  Moltke  at  once  started  in  hot  pursuit  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  juncture  of  the  French  Armies,  and  at 
Sedan  MacMahon  discovered  that  not  only  were  the 
vastly  superior  German  divisions  closing  in  upon  him,  but 
that  the  town  and  heights  were  occupied  by  their  troops. 
A  series  of  desperate  encounters  now  ensued,  in  which  the 
French,  despite  their  many  disadvantages  and  inferiority 
of  numbers,  displayed  their  usual  gallantry — notably  at  the 
village  of  Bazailles — but  the  end  was  not  to  be  averted. 
Early  in  the  day  of  the  first  attack,  MacMahon  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  his  successor,  General 
Wimpffen,  after  maintaining  the  contest  till  September  ist, 
was  at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  unequal  struggle. 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  Army  of  83,000  surrendered  next 
day,  and  the  Second  Empire  was  at  an  end. 

Upon  returning  to  France  after  his  captivity  at  Wies 
baden,  in  March,  1871,  MacMahon  was  entrusted  by 
M.  Thiers  with  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Versailles  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Commune  at  Paris.  It 
took,  however,  seven  days' hard  fighting  before  the  Socialist 
revolution  was  subdued  and  the  capital  restored  to  lawfully 
constituted  authority. 

When  M.  Thiers  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Republic 
in  May,  1873,  MacMahon  was  elected  his  successor  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  He  had  the  active  support  of  all 
the  Conservative  members  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  President's  term  of 
office  was  confirmed  for  seven  years. 

During  his  occupation  of  the  Elysee,  the  Marshal- 
President  continued  to  lead  the  "  simple  life  "  which  suited 
him  so  well  as  a  veteran  campaigner.  His  fetes  were 
numerous  and  brilliant,  but  so  crowded,  as  a  rule,  that 
a  witty  gentleman  on  one  occasion  spoke  of  the  official 
reception  as  a  "  Social  Reichshofen."  *  The  wife  of  the 

*  An  allusion  to  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Cuirassiers  at  Worth,  which  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army,  but  at  the  cost  of  appalling  loss. 
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President  and  her  family  were  seen  much  in  public,  and 
they  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  good  works  that  were 
set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  their  less  fortunate  country 
men.  Although  the  Marshal  was  very  popular  in  the 
rural  districts,  it  was  the  reverse  in  the  great  cities,  where 
Republican  demagogues  like  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry 
constantly  told  the  electors  that  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
President  was  dislike  of  Republican  institutions.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Republican  minister,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
from  office  in  1877  seemed  to  give  colour  to  this  assertion, 
and  at  the  general  election  the  same  year,  the  democratic 
party  was  returned  to  power  with  a  majority  of  137.  The 
refusal  of  MacMahon  to  sanction  a  law  depriving  the 
anti-republican  generals  and  officials  of  their  posts,  led  to 
a  crisis,  and  on  January  3oth,  1879,  he  resigned.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
President  was  to  refuse  to  sign  the  decree  conferring  on 
the  "European  Blasphemer,"  Ernest  Renan,  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  concluding  years  of  his  long  and  strenuous  life 
were  mainly  spent  on  his  estate  of  La  Forest,  near 
Montargis,  in  the  pursuance  of  those  studies  and  field 
sports  which  had  ever  been  his  favourite  diversions.  In 
person,  MacMahon  was  handsome  and  striking,  but  with 
the  appearance  of  an  English,  rather  than  of  a  French 
officer,  and  like  most  old  soldiers,  was  very  fond  of  children. 
Like  English  officers  also,  he  seldom  appeared  in  uniform, 
the  only  mark  of  distinction  which  he  wore  being  the 
red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  ended  his 
career  of  distinguished  service  and  scrupulous  honour  at 
Paris,  on  October  i7th,  1893,  ar>d  Frenchmen  of  all 
parties  paid  glowing  tributes  to  his  memory.  His  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  by  his  old  friend  Cardinal  Perraud, 
Bishop  of  Autun,  who  eloquently  narrated  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  the  great  soldier,  and  above  all,  that 
steadfastness  to  religion  which  had  enabled  him  to  pass 
through  life  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard — without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 


COVENTRY     PATMORE, 

THE    POET    OF    THE    AFFECTIONS, 

1823—1896. 

COVENTRY  KERSEY  PATMORE,  whose  "  Rembrandt-like 
contrasts  of  light  and  'gloom"  make  him  remarkable 
among  the  poetical  intellects  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  George  Patmore,  and  was 
born  at  Woodford,  Essex,  on  July  23rd,  1823.  His 
father,  a  free-thinker,  allowed  his  son  to  educate  himself 
as  he  pleased,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
spent  at  a  college  at  St.  Germains  in  France,  young 
Patmore  never  received  any  regular  tuition.  This  was 
no  great  loss  to  one  of  such  undoubted  genius  as  the 
future  poet,  who  continually  browsed  among  books,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  published  a  volume  of  verse 
marked  by  "  strokes  of  psychological  insight  and  descrip 
tive  power "  truly  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  His 
father  having  lost  his  fortune  in  the  "Railway  Mania" 
of  1845,  Patmore  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Houghton  (Monckton  Milnes),  the  post  of  assistant  in 
the  printed  book  department  of  the  British  Museum. 
About  this  time  the  poet  married,  his  wife  being  the 
daughter  of  a  Congregationalist  minister,  and  a  lady  of 
great  intellectual  attainments.  He  wrote  largely  for  the 
magazines,  and  in  1849  was  introduced  by  Ruskin — who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  his  father's — to  the  "  pre-Raphaelite 
group  "  of  artists  who  were  ere  long  to  revolutionize  the 
very  mediocre  aft  of  the  period. 
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In  1853,  Patmore  published  Tamerton  Church  Tower,  a 
poem  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  scenery, 
and  also  commenced  his  most  famous  work,  The  Angel  in 
the  House,  in  praise  of  the  joys  of  happy  married  life.  The 
beautiful  domestic  epic  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  viz 
The  Betrothal,  The  Espousals,  and  The  Victories  of  Love, 
which  appeared  between  1853  and  1862.  The  whole  poem 
contains  some  charming  pictures  of  love  and  lovers,  and 
the  allurements  of  native  landscape  scenery,  and  its 
appearance  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  applause, 
even  the  pessimistic  Carlyle  being  lavish  in  its  praise. 
The  year  that  saw  the  last  portion  of  the  poem  through 
the  press,  witnessed  also  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife,  and 
with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  alleviating  his  sorrow,  Patmore 
went  to  r6side  abroad.  While  there,  he  became  a  Catholic 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  educated  in  childhood 
in  an  atmosphere  of  free  thought,  he  had  literally  read 
himself,  even  when  a  youth,  into  a  deep  belief  in,  and 
administration  for,  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity.  That 
he  early  formed  the  idea  of  a  devotional  poem  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  that  he 
felt  attracted  even  then  by  the  faith  that  venerates  her 
as  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God. 

In  1864,  Patmore  married  as  his  second  wife  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Byles,  author  of  the  famous  legal 
treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  having  returned  to 
England,  settled  at  Heron's  Ghyll,  near  Uckfield.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Hastings,  where  he  erected  the  fine 
Catholic  church  of  that  mission,  in  memory  of  his  second 
wife  who  died  in  1880.  Between  1868  and  1877  he 
published  a  series  of  odes  which  now  form  the  entire  work 
entitled  The  Unknown  Eros.  These  odes  are  inferior  to 
the  Angel  in  the  House,  and  much  of  their  undoubted  beauty 
is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  the  poet's  personal 
antipathies  against  persons  and  policies.  Like  Byron, 
Patmore  was  "  a  good  hater,"  and  the  reader  is  being 
constantly  reminded  of  this  in  perusing  his  works.  Amelia, 
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an  exquisite  little  idyll,  came  from  his  pen  in  1878,  and 
was  ranked  by  critics  among  this  talented  versifier's  best 
productions. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Patmore  also  excelled  in  several 
original  compositions,  such  as  the  Memoir  of  his  friend 
Bryan  Waller  Procter,  written  at  the  desire  of  Mrs. 
Procter,  and  the  two  essays,  Principle  in  Art  and  Religio 
Poetae. 

His  deep  religious  convictions  were  further  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  last-named  book,  but  also  in  Rod,  Root, 
and  Flower,  published  in  1895. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  the  poet's  life  was  the  death  of 
his  youngest  son  (by  his  first  wife)  in  February,  1883. 
This  gifted  young  man,  Henry  John  Patmore,  after  a 
distinguished  career  at  Ushaw  College,  was  carried  olf  by 
pleurisy  in  his  twenty-third  year,  but  not  before  he  had 
written  so:ne  poems  of  rare  talent  and  abundant  promise. 

Coventry  Patmore's  own  death  occurred  at  Lymington, 
on  November  26th,  1896.  The  most  contradictory  of 
characters — at  once  haughty  and  sardonic,  magnanimous 
and  tender — he  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  wrote  the  poem  of  his  age,  a  poem  rich  alike  in  the 
copiousness  of  its  thoughts  and  the  tenderness  of  its 
descriptions,  bringing  home  to  a  forgetful  generation  the 
wealth  of  happiness  to  be  found  within  the  domain  of 
the  domestic  affections. 
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LORD     RUSSELL     OF     KILLOWEN, 

LORD    CHIEF    JUSTICE  flF   ENGLAND, 

1832 — igoo. 

CHARLES  RUSSELL,  Baron  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  born  at  Newry  on  November 
nth,  1832.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Russell, 
Esquire,  of  Seafield  House,  Killowen,  and  Newry,  and 
nephew  pf  the  famous  Dr.  Russell,  of  Maynooth,  whose 
influence  on  the  Oxford  Movement  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  his  Apologia. 
From  a  devoted  mother  the  future  Chief  Justice  of 
England  early  received  those  deep  impressions  of  religion 
which  were  his  guide  through  life.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  Blackrock  College,  Dublin,  young  Russell 
entered  Trinity  College,  but  lett  without  taking  a  degree. 
After  serving  his  articles  he  was  duly  admitted  a  solicitor, 
and  for  some  years  practised  with  ever  increasing  success 
at  Belfast.  But  talents  such  as  his  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  so  subordinate  a  position  and  limited  a  sphere. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  another  distinguished  man, 
the  road  to  London  was  the  road  to  fame,  and  in  1856 
Charles  Russell  entered  himself  as  a  student  for  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the  final  examination  he  obtained 
a  "certificate  of  honour,"  and  in  January,  1859,  was  duly 
"called."  Then  the  uphill  work  of  the  young  barrister, 
the  struggle  that  is  to  end  in  the  ermine  of  the  bench  or 
the  ruin  of  failure,  commenced,  but  almost  from  the  first 
Russell  was  looked  upon  as  a  "  coming  man."  His  fame 
as  a  determined  and  resourceful  advocate  followed  him 
from  the  "Passage  Court"  at  Liverpool  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  other  tribunals  in  London,  and  even  such 
leaders  of  the  Bar  as  Serjeants  Ballantyne  and  Parry, 
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Mr.  Henry  Hawkins,  Q.C.  (Lord  Brampton),  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Lush — to  name  but  a  few— found 
in  him  a  formidable  rival. 

In  1872  he  was  made  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  ten  years 
later  refused  a  judgeship  of  the  High  Court.  In  1880  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Dundalk,  and  later 
represented  South  Hackney  in  the  Liberal  interest. 
When  he  received  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  short-lived  administration  of  1885-6,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  Bar,  with  a 
practice  that  can  only  be  described  as  colossal.  His 
powers  of  cross-examination  amounted  to  positive  genius, 
and  in  the  art  of  forcibly  stating  a  case  to  a  jury,  he 
literally  surpassed  every  advocate  within  living  memory.51'- 
Though  his  speeches  were  almost  invariably  of  the  telling 
kind,  he  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  eloquence  as 
such,  believing,  and  rightly,  that  juries  in  this  country 
are  seldom  dazzled  by  rhetoric,  but  like  most  common- 
sense  persons  base  their  conclusions  on  solid  facts. 

Sir  Charles  Russell's  greatest  triumph  as  a  barrister 
was  his  exposure  by  cross-examination  of  the  Piggott 
forgeries  in  connection  with  the  "  Parnell  Commission 
case"  of  1888-9.  Charges  of  sympathy  with  agrarian 
outrage  in  Ireland  had  been  brought  against  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Irish  party,  and  some  letters  were  published  in 
the  Times,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues  approving  of  the  crimes.  The  chief 
witness  against  them  was  a  Mr.  Richard  Piggott,  and  it 
was  a  dramatic  moment  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  rose 
up  to  cross-examine  this  man.  Some  words  had  been 
mis-spelt  in  the  alleged  "  letters,"  and  Sir  Charles,  who 
had  good  reason  to  suspect  Piggott  of  being  the  forger  of 
the  whole,  made  him  write  down  the  incriminating  words. 
The  same  mistakes  were  repeated,  and  the  wretched  witness 
after  a  severe  cross-examination  as  to  the  various  details  of 
the  case  left  the  box  morally  convicted  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  crimes  known  to  the  law.  His  confession,  flight, 
and  suicide  to  avoid  arrest  followed  within  a  few  days. 

*  Opinion  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  eminent  solicitor. 
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But  it  was  not  only  as  an  advocate  that  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which  he  was  so  long 
known,  distinguished  himself.  He  represented  this  country 
at  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  at  Paris,  and  thanks  to  his 
advocacy  the  dispute  between  Great  Britian  and  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  seal  fishery  in  the 
Behring  Sea  was  settled  on  terms  favourable  to  this 
country.  In  1893  he  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  Bar  on  being 
made  a  Lord  of  Appeal,  and  the  following  year  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Coleridge,  he  succeeded  that  distinguished 
lawyer  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  religion,  Lord  Russell,  as  he  now  was,  would 
have  undoubtedly  ere  this  have  become  Lord  Chancellor. 

As  a  Catholic  Lord  Russell  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  his  co-religionists.  Two, 
at  least,  of  his  legal  works  relate  to  matters  affecting 
Catholics  in  the  workhouses  and  primary  schools. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Epsom, 
where  there  was  no  Catholic  elementary  school,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  priest  as  a  teacher  of  Catechism  to  the 
children  on  Sunday  afternoons,  though  at  this  time  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  England  with  practically  no  leisure 
during  the  rest  of  the  week  !  He  took  great  delight  in 
reading  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  indeed  is  said  to  have 
known  almost. the  whole  of  that  consoling  work  by  heart. 

Lord  Kusssli's  all  too  short  career  as  Chief  Justice  of 
England  wars."bi'6ug'ht-;to;:a  close  by  his  untimely  death  on 
August  loth;  1900.  Fortified  by  the  Sacraments  of  Holy 
Church  and  repeating  the  simple  prayers  of  his  childhood 
this  great  Judge  and  ornament  of  his  country  passed  away 
before  he  had  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year.  In  the 
Law  Courts,  where  his  genius  shone  with  such  brilliance 
during  so  many  years,  a  statue  has  recently  been  erected 
to  his  memory,  but  his  nama  will  descend  to  remotest 
posterity  as  that  of  one  who  ever  devoted  the  full  powers  of 
his  splendid  abilities  to  do  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  to  him, 
and  serve  to  the  utmost  the  cause  he  believed  to  be  just 
and  true. 
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